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Foreword 


At no time in our history have we been more conscious of the need 
for close cultural and intellectual relations among nations. Any 
device to further and to improve such relationships helps to build 
a framework of international peace and understanding. Near the 
heart of the problem are the varied types of interchanges described 
and discussed in the present volume. 

For the first time, Mr. Williams and Miss Noble have brought 
together a thorough study of the whole field of international ex- 
changes. Previous writers have concerned themselves with particular 
aspects, as, for example, exchange of publications between institu- 
tions. Now the many facets of the problem have been related to per- 
mit us to see the entire picture. As one topic after another is con- 
sidered, we come to realize their interdependence: adequate national 
bibliographies must precede indexing and abstracting, and are 
essential for exchanges of publications, for programs of photorepro- 
duction, and for cooperative acquisition agreements; reconstruction 
of war-devastated libraries is required to provide national leadership 
and to rebuild the book resources of the world; exchange of personnel 
affects all other phases. 

It is significant also that a majority of these matters are not new. 
One of the most valuable features of the Williams-Noble investiga- 
tion is the historical perspective which it provides. The scholarly 
review of former efforts in the field, dating back in some instances 
for several centuries, permits us to examine the current situation 
more clearly and objectively than would otherwise be possible. On 
the experience, failures and successes of the past, we may be able to 
build more effectively and intelligently for the future. 
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The timeliness of this survey is obvious. The establishment of 
UNESCO— concerned in large part with the same or similar prob- 
lems— the pending program among American research libraries for 
cooperative book acquisition on a world-wide scale, and the multitude 
of problems left by the war underline the desirability for thorough- 
going consideration of every major issue pertaining to interchanges. 

To Carl H. Milam, who originally conceived the idea for the study, 
and to the Carnegie Corporation, which financed its preparation 
and contributed toward its publication, should also go a large share 
of credit for its coming into being. 

Robert B. Downs 
March, 
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Preface 


The Conference on International Cultural, Educational, and Sci- 
entific Exchanges, which met at Princeton University on November 
25 and 26, 1946, was sponsored by the Board on Resources of Ameri- 
can Libraries and the International Relations Board, both of the 
American Library Association. Its purposes can best be indicated by 
reproducing here a few paragraphs from a memorandum issued over 
the signatures of the chairmen of the two Boards, Robert B. Downs 
and Keyes D. Metcalf: 

In the text of the Three-Power Statement on Atomic Energy, released 
in November, 1945, there are various references to the desirability and 
necessity of interchanging scientific information. “Scientific literature’* is 
mentioned specifically. This is believed to be the first time on record that 
the heads of three great governments have jointly advocated the exchange 
of scientific publications. Other evidence pointing in the direction of 
growing recognition of the importance of international exchanges is the 
extensive use of scientific publications by the General Staffs; the unprec- 
edented demand made upon libraries by war-time research enterprises; 
and the regrettable frequency of calls for foreign scientific publications 
which were not available anywhere in this country; also the attention paid 
to foreign scientific and technical publications by the Alien Property 
Custodian; the careful scrutiny and digesting of enemy documents, still 
in process, and the plans for distribution of information to American in- 
dustry. As Dr. Vannevar Bush, who coordinated the efforts of American 
scientists during the second world war, commented, in his July 1945 report 
to the President, “Adequate technical libraries are an indispensable tool 
for research workers!* 

This unprecedented recognition of the essential nature of scientific 
literature would seem to give librarians an opportunity to develop pro- 
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grams for the interchange of such literature on a scale never hitherto con- 
sidered possible. 

Another major factor is UNESCO. The Constitution of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, as adopted in 
November 1945, states as one of the Organization’s primary functions the 
maintenance, increase, and diffusion of knowledge, “by encouraging co- 
operation among the nations in all branches of intellectual activity, in- 
cluding the international exchange of persons active in the fields of educa- 
tion, science and culture and the exchange of publications, objects of 
artistic and scientific interest and other materials of information; (and) 
by initiating methods of international cooperation calculated to give the 
people of all countries access to the printed and published materials 
produced by any of them!’ 

Through this statement of a basic objective, UNESCO has opened up 
a vast field for cooperation with cultural, educational, and research organi- 
zations of the world. The essential question remaining to be answered 
is how the highly significant aims can be most effectively achieved. 

The role to be played by the United States in this and other proposals 
for international intellectual cooperation will undoubtedly be of first 
importance because of the^ advanced state of scientific progress here, our 
efficiently organized libraries and other cultural and educational institu- 
tions, wide previous experience in international exchange of publications, 
well-developed indexing and abstracting services, and similar factors. To 
take proper advantage of the opportunities to work through and with 
UNESCO, and other national and international organizations with similar 
purposes, however, it is obvious that much study and planning will be 
required on the part of American librarians and scholars. A large measure 
of national initiative is essential to the success of any world-wide plan. 

After describing the twelve major topics to be considered, the 
statement continued. 

It is appropriate that the United States should assume some leadership 
in considering these questions. Its own cultural productions were not 
severely curtailed by the war; its financial and personnel resources are 
great; its libraries and scholars are now ready to absorb and use the 
publications of all countries. The next step is to provide some mechanism 
whereby librarians and scholars may give over-all consideration to the 
opportunities presented and to the problems which confront us. For sev- 
eral reasons, it is believed that a conference of carefully selected scholars, 
scientists and librarians would accomplish more than any other plan. Such 
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a conference wouid save time, would provide group support for any 
program adopted, and would generate numerous ideas which wouid not 
come out in any individual investigation because the participants would 
stimulate each other. 

A grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York to cover 
the cost of preparing preliminary memoranda and publishing the 
proceedings made it possible for the two ALA Boards to proceed 
with plans for the meeting. Mimeographed sets of the Preliminary 
Memoranda were mailed on November 13 to those who had indicated 
their intention of attending. Not all of those who had been invited 
found it possible to be present. 

The Memoranda are reproduced here in substantially their original 
form. A few very brief additions have been made that were suggested 
too late for incorporation in the mimeographed version, and some 
of the most obvious of the questions suggested for discussion have 
been deleted. It may be desirable to quote from the explanation 
with which they were prefaced by their authors, Edwin E. Williams 
and Ruth V Noble: 

The twelve subjects are so closely related that there seems to be no 
completely logical order in which they can be arranged. The authors of 
the memoranda have thought it best to begin with fundamental biblio- 
graphical problems involved in the recording and location of library 
materials, including selective and national bibliography, union catalogues 
and lists, and cooperative cataloguing, followed by subject bibliography, 
including indexing and abstracting. Interlibrary loan, the classic form of 
library cooperation, will be considered next, followed by photographic 
reproduction, which was inaugurated chiefly as a substitute for loan, but 
which rapidly became much more than that. 

Acquisition problems include proposals for coordinated and coopera- 
tive programs involving library specialization. One cooperative method of 
acquisition is by exchange between governments and libraries of docu- 
ments, current serials, and duplicates; interchange of publications through 
commercial channels is also to be considered. Major obstacles to interna- 
tional interchange of publications include questions of copyright, postage, 
and tariff regulations. Two methods of exchanging information otherwise 
than by means of publications will then be treated: exhibits and exchange 
of personnel. The problem of rehabilitating war devastated libraries has 
been left for the end of the series, because a reconstruction program 
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ought to be based on— and ought to further—the long-term objectives to 
be considered in connection with the other memoranda. 

Work on these memoranda was begun early in August, and there has 
not been time for leisurely and careful collection, examination, and 
digestion, of the very numerous books and articles that have been devoted 
to some of the subjects in question. The brief summary memoranda that 
follow are designed to remind those who attend the conference of what 
they know already, and to suggest a few of the questions they may wish 
to discuss. Bibliographical footnotes have been included in order to 
facilitate investigation by the reader of any points that are of particular 
interest to him 

The authors are indebted for suggestions to those who were kind enough 
to read some of these memoranda before they were mimeographed: 
Messrs. Downs and Metcalf of the ALA Boards on Resources and Inter- 
national Relations, Mr. E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., President of the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries, and Mr. Paul North Rice, Executive 
Secretary of the Association of Research Libraries. Miss Ivander Maciver 
of the University of California Library supplied valuable information on 
exchanges, and the staff of the ALA International Relations Office in 
Washington was very helpful in facilitating the exploration of its files. 

Messrs. Downs and Metcalf alternated in presiding over the dis- 
cussion at Princeton. A stenotype record was kept, and the summary 
which is printed here represents a condensation of this to little more 
than one-fourth of its full length. 

It ought to be observed that an honest summary of unrehearsed 
discussion cannot result in a series of polished essays. It should also 
be admitted that after a man’s words have passed through the hands 
of a stenotypist unfamiliar with the subject, and her transcription, 
in turn, has been abstracted, they may not perfectly reproduce his 
thought. For that matter, remarks made in the course of free dis- 
cussion, often with the purpose of stimulating others to express their 
views, may not always, even in the original, express the opinions a 
man would support in a signed article or, of course, the opinions 
with which he left Princeton. 

The Recommendations were prepared by a committee which 
attempted, after each session, to express the consensus of opinion 
on major topics, regardless of whether or not a formal motion had 
been passed. The final session of the conference was devoted to pains- 
taking examination of these Recommendations. The discussion at 
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this last session has not been summarized here because the committee 
appears to have done its work so well that only verbal changes to 
clarify a few points were found necessary before their unanimous 
adoption. 

Finally, it should be reported that, in addition to the Recom- 
mendations, the following resolutions were accepted by acclamation: 

RESOLVED, 

That the Conference note with whole-hearted approval the fine spirit 
in which the Library of Congress has aided the research interests of 
American scholars and libraries. The Union Catalogue, The United States 
Quarterly Book List, cooperative cataloguing— indeed, all of the biblio- 
graphical enterprises of the Library of Congress— are of value to research 
and scholarship both here and abroad. We commend the Librarian of 
Congress and his staff for their genuine interest in and support of so many 
worth-while enterprises. The Library of Congress has become and should 
continue to be a true national library. 

That the Conference express its cordial appreciation to Dr. and Mrs. 
Julian Boyd and Princeton University for their hospitality and for 
arranging for this group to meet here. 

That the Conference express its thanks to the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York for the generous financial support provided for preliminary 
preparation for the Conference and for publication of the results. 

That the Harvard University Library be thanked for releasing Mr. 
Williams to undertake preparation of the Preliminary Memoranda, and 
that both Mr. Williams and Miss Noble be commended for their services. 

That the Conference commend the two committees which have coop- 
erated in calling this Conference, the Board on Resources of American 
Libraries and the International Relations Board, and, especially, the two 
chairmen who have worked so hard to make the Conference a success. 

The manuscript of this volume was read by Messrs. Downs and 
Metcalf, and Miss Noble helped with both revision and proofreading; 
but the responsibility for errors and for expanses of aridity ought 
to be borne by 


E.E.W. 




Recommendations Unanimously 
Adopted by the Conference 


The free interchange of cultural, scientific, and educational informa- 
tion is one of the most critical needs of the world today. Society's 
progress depends upon the extent to which scholars and scientists 
of the world have free access to all sources of information and re- 
search. International understanding, fundamental to international 
good will, depends upon the extent to which cultural materials of all 
nations are available to all other nations. Intelligent and informed 
world opinion depends upon the wide dissemination of educational 
materials. This conference, dedicated to the extension and improve- 
ment of the channels of communication between libraries and 
scholars of all nations, makes the following recommendations: 

1. The objective in bibliography is to make quickly available in 
published form suitable records of the current output by all 
countries of publications of research value. Without prejudice 
to retrospective bibliography, in which we are also deeply in- 
terested, we recommend that UNESCO and other suitable agen- 
cies and groups, governmental and nongovernmental, encourage 
national governments, national library associations, and other 
agencies in every country to see to it that there is published for 
each country a current national bibliography, which will in- 
clude in an author arrangement under broad subjects, in one or 
more sections or parts, the following types of material, listed in 
the order of their importance: 

a. Books and pamphlets 

b. Government documents at all levels 

c. Nongovernment periodicals 

d. Newspapers, and if possible 
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e. Miscellaneous publications 

f . Motion pictures, including news reels, documentaries, instruc- 
tional films, and photoplays. 

2. We believe there is a place and need for both selective and com- 
prehensive national bibliographies, but because of their funda- 
mental importance we recommend that priority be given to 
securing bibliographies of the comprehensive type. 

3. It is recommended that the Library of Congress formulate and 
present to ALA, ARL, SLA, and other library associations in 
this country, for their comment and criticism, plans for editing 
and publishing a complete current national bibliography of 
the United States, involving as may be necessary the coordina- 
tion of existing efforts in this field, such as the catalogues of 
the Superintendent of Documents, the Monthly Checklist of 
State Publications, Cumulative Book Index, Catalogue of Copy- 
right Entries, and other sources, and looking to the coverage 
of fields not now covered, such as municipal documents, house 
organs, etc. 

4. In the periodical field the following steps are recommended: 

a. That the U.S. National Commission propose to UNESCO 
the preparation of a world list of periodicals, noting those 
that are included in indexing and abstracting services, and 
appending a subject list of such services. The list should in- 
clude full bibliographical details for each title, and, further, 
should indicate which journals are available on an exchange 
basis. 

b. That the U.S. National Commission bring to the attention 
of the United States delegates to UNESCO the need and 
desirability of greater international cooperation in the prepa- 
ration of subject indexing and abstracting services. 

c. That the Library of Congress prepare a list of holdings of 
United States libraries in wartime periodicals, exclusive of 
those originating in the British Isles and the Western hemi- 
sphere, and make it available as the basis for a want list, 
republication order list, etc. 

5. We urge the Library of Congress to continue and push forward 
as rapidly as possible its program for development of the Na- 
tional Union Catalogue, including the incorporation of entries 
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iErom the American Imprints Inventory^ because of the union 
catalogue's primary importance to national and international 
library cooperation. 

6. We recommend to the At A that it proceed with the compilation 
and publication of the proposed bibliographical guide to Ameri- 
can library resources, to increase our knowledge of the field and 
our potentialities for cooperation. 

7. In the field of photographic reproduction, we recommend the 
establishment of a central agency, or agencies, possibly recon- 
stituting the Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, to deal 
with such matters as: 

a. Coordinating the reissue of journals and other materials 
needed by American and foreign libraries 

b. Determining what titles are in sufficient demand internation- 
ally to produce in the original size, in reduced facsimile, or 
by microfilm 

c. Advising on what masses of archives and rare books, here 
and abroad, should be reproduced on microfilm 

d. Making technical studies on such problems as comparative 
costs of reproduction by various processes. 

8. We believe that international interlibrary loans should be en- 
couraged but, because of the hazards of transportation, should 
be largely in the form of photographic reproductions. This 
method has the further advantage of wider dissemination of 
materials. 

9. We recommend that steps be taken by the ARL to bring the 
Farmington Plan into effect as soon as possible on an experi- 
mental basis, and to expand its scope rapidly to include addi- 
tional countries, non-Roman alphabets, and periodical material, 
government documents, and other nontrade book materials. All 
acquisitions should be reported to the National Union Cata- 
logue as an author control, and libraries specializing in broad 
subject fields should undertake, in cooperation with the appro- 
priate scholarly organizations, to prepare and publish subject 
bibliographies, if it is evident that they would prove useful. 

10. We request the Librarian of Congress, the Executive Secretary 
of the ARL, and the Chairman of the ALA Board on Resources 
to study the problems involved in, and if practicable arrange 
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for, obtaining additional sets of foreign government publica- 
tions for distribution to selected American libraries outside 
Washington, coordinating the distribution with the Farming- 
ton Plan. 

11. We recommend to the State Department that American libraries 
abroad be supplied with lists of United States government pub- 
lications distributed in countries where these libraries are lo- 
cated, and that the possibility be studied of making the libraries 
official partial depositories and sales agencies for federal docu- 
ments. 

12. In considering the accomplishments of the American Book Cen- 
ter and the prospective usefulness of such an organization, this 
group feels that studies should be made immediately looking 
toward the adaptation of ABC into an agency to coordinate, in 
so far as seems necessary, exchange in all of its manifestations 
of materials among American libraries, to develop programs for 
the transmission of American informational materials to libraries 
in foreign countries, with priorities for those countries that have 
suffered most from the war, and, further, that priorities be given 
to sending materials to foreign peoples that will inform them 
on developments in this country since the outbreak of the war, 
knowledge of which has not hitherto been available to them, and, 
further, that ABC take affirmative and vigorous action toward 
encouraging and coordinating institutional exchanges between 
this country and the rest of the world, and that, in this connec- 
tion, the cooperation of the government be secured in obtaining 
documents of foreign governments for distribution in this coun- 
try, along the lines of the Farmington proposal. 

13. We recommend that representatives of the Association of Re- 
search Libraries and the Board on Resources confer with Smith- 
sonian Institution officials on speedier and more efficient methods 
of forwarding exchange materials. 

14. We strongly endorse the State Department plan for exchange of 
librarians and other personnel included in its cultural rela- 
tions program. We urge adoption by Congress of legislation pro- 
viding for continuation and extension outside the Western 
hemisphere of this activity. 

15. We believe that the interests of research workers in this country 
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will be best served by maintaining as a unit the publications 
in the Washington Documents Center (for Eastern materials) , 
and by the transfer of this unit to the Library of Congress at the 
earliest possible moment,* in order that these valuable records 
may become available to scholars. 

16. We believe that the needs of scholars and scientists in this country 
require the resumption of normal cultural, educational, and 
scientific relations with former enemy countries as promptly as 
possible and the removal of all barriers to the international 
exchange of information. 

17. We believe that provisions similar to those of the “gentlemen’s 
agreement” (reached in 1935 between the Joint Committee on 
Materials for Research and the National Association of Book 
Publishers) should be incorporated in the copyright laws; we 
reaffirm the principles approved by the U.S. National Com- 
mission regarding dissemination of and access to information; 
and w^e urge that a continuing study of international barriers 
with a view to the removal of such barriers, be made by an 
appropriate group, which should work closely with UNESCO 
and other agencies concerned with these problems. 

18. We believe translations are important and recommend the ex- 
tension and development of this field, with publication of in- 
formation on printed translations. 

19. We recommend to the State and Treasury Departments that 
American libraries be entirely exempted from customs barriers 
and costs, including the general requirement that consular in- 
voices be presented for import shipments of library printed 
materials, such exemption being possible under existing statutes. 

20. We recommend that the International Relations Board be en- 
couraged to arrange for exhibitions of foreign books in American 
libraries and of American books abroad, and to investigate 
means of accomplishing this aim, 

21. We commend highly the free American libraries abroad, estab- 
lished by the Department of State and other agencies, for the 
important contributions they have made to the spread of Ameri- 
can culture and to foreign understanding of this country, and 
we urge Congress to assure their continuation on an adequate 
scale and with sufficient American personnel. We also recom- 
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mend that experience with these libraries be competently and 
thoroughly studied and evaluated by American librarians. 

22 * In view of the great destruction of printed materials and the 
increasing flow of publications abroad, we believe that all coun- 
tries should consider plans for coordination of acquisitions and 
the development of subject fields in their libraries, and recom- 
mend that the United States delegation to UNESCO actively 
support such efforts. 

23. We recommend that the American Library Association and other 
American Documentation Institute members take steps to revive 
and renovate the Institute to serve as the American effective 
member of the International Federation for Documentation. 

24. We recommend that the ARL and the Library of Congress Plan- 
ning Committee study, with a view to presenting it to the U.S. 
National Commission, the Boyd proposal for establishment of 
a National Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Authority in 
the United States. 
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Preliminary Memorandum 

Because they both deal with methods of recording and locating library 
materials, the first two memoranda in this series must be very closely 
related. Many compilations and catalogues list materials by subject 
as well as by author, but it seems possible to select for comment here 
those bibliographical enterprises that are chiefly useful from the 
author or main entry approach, and to leave for the second memo- 
randum a consideration of indexes, abstracts, classification problems, 
and other matters related to subject listing. 

In justification of the belief that it is appropriate to begin this 
series by an examination of bibliographical problems, it may be 
sufficient to point out that listing and location of materials are, to 
some extent, prerequisite to almost any other form of library coopera- 
tion, and that the extent to which other activities can be developed 
may be determined by the bibliographical foundation on which they 
can be built. 

The basic nature of the problems was recognized at the first meet- 
ing of the International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, and 
bibliography was the field of one of the first subcommittees appointed 
by that organization.^ Bishop has written that, ''in practical bibli- 
ography, both national and subject, lies the first and most important 
step in the world of books toward international understanding,'^' and 
the Librarian of Congress, declaring that “the future availability of 
knowledge for the whole world is . . . bound up with the bibli- 
ographical planning w^e dor has called upon UNESCO to adopt “a 
most ambitious bibliographical program:*® 
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CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES 


Selective Bibliography. — Selective or critical bibliography has 
always had its advocates, such as Funck-Brentano at Brussels in 1897^ 
and Chilovi in 1904;'’ but it needs to be considered in this memo- 
randum chiefly as a means of furthering international understanding. 
One of the projects of the IIIC was an annual list of best books.® In 
1928, thirty-three nations contributed (proportionally to their total 
book production) from two to forty titles each to this; later it was 
recommended that nations be encouraged to select and publish more 
extensive lists with emphasis on books significant as expressions of 
national tendencies."^ Still later it was announced that many national 
libraries were prepared to advise on the purchase of best books from 
their countries.® 

In the Latin American field, selective bibliographies were included 
in the plans of the Inter-American Book Exchange® and were recom- 
mended by the Havana conference of 1928.^® The ALA Committee 
on Library Cooperation with Latin America interested itself in a 
list of books on Latin America for North American readers, as well 
as in book selection aids for libraries south of the border 

The war stimulated production of a number of such lists, includ- 
ing the British Council list of one thousand books published since 
1939, the American McCombs list and its supplement, and the 
Hawkins scientific list sponsored by the National Research Council. 
In May 1945 the first issue of The United States Quarterly Book List^ 
“intended to illustrate the best current literary and learned produc- 
tion of the United States,'* was published by the Library of Congress. 
The Office of War Information issued a monthly book list for the 
use of library and cultural centre personnel abroad.^® 

The scholarly applications of selective bibliography in special 
fields will be considered in the second memorandum. Lists of the 
sort in question here can always be accused of being either too popular 
or too scholarly. Any single list for foreign use is difficult to compile 
because, while there is a general reading public for English in some 
countries, scholars are chiefly to be served in others. 

Should the publication of different lists for different areas be 
recommended? Is it preferable to have such lists compiled by private 
agencies, as were the McCombs list and its predecessors on interpreting 
America, rather than by agencies of the government? The former 
method is less suggestive of propaganda and may avoid limitations 
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imposed by official timidity, but the government appears to be the 
most probable source of financial support for a permanent service. 
Can the ALA Booklist and other domestic book selection services be 
developed to meet foreign needs? Can universities collaborate on the 
production of lists? Can cooperative preparation and sponsorship 
be arranged with nations for which lists are intended? For example, 
could a list of American books for English libraries be selected by a 
joint Anglo-American committee and published by a British agency, 
while the same committee would select English books for the United 
States? Could UNESCO promote the adoption of bilateral agree- 
ments of this kind if they seem desirable? 

National Bibliography.— The first English national bibliography 
is believed to have appeared in 1548/^ and there were seventeenth- 
century attempts at universal world bibliography;^^ the second year 
of the revolution brought a plan for a French national bibliography 
that would also have served as a printed national union catalogue.^® 
The conference of 1895 which led to the formation of IIB concerned 
itself with both universal bibliography and a world union catalogue, 
but by that time national bibliography had become so well estab- 
lished that it was accepted as the natural foundation for more 
grandiose schemes.^' 

The same viewpoint was evident at the International Publishers 
Congress of 1899 which advocated the standardization of national 
lists because they should serve as the basis for all other bibliogra- 
phies.^® With similar considerations in mind, publication of national 
bibliographies on cards was recommended by the Paris congress of 
1900^^ and the Rome conference of 1929;^^^ other authorities have 
recommended publication in a form suitable for clipping and past- 
ing.^^ Although there has been general agreement since the latter part 
of the nineteenth century that each nation must be expected to take 
responsibility for its own national bibliography, there has not been 
agreement on form, and little progress in standardization has been 
made. 

There has also been diversity, both theoretical and practical, in 
the source of national bibliography. Campbell,-^ Ansteinsson,^® and 
others have thought the national library the logical agency. One 
reason for this theory is the privilege of legal (or copyright) deposit 
enjoyed by many such libraries. Government publication might also 
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be expected to facilitate international exchange of bibliographies, as 
recommended by a League of Nations committee in 1924,-'^ 

In Germany, where there was no central legal deposit, the pub- 
lishers themselves instituted their own library, attempted with very 
considerable success to collect all new publications, and made them- 
selves responsible for the national bibliography.^^ Publishers of other 
nations have not followed this example. In the United States, it 
might be said that several of the possible sources of publication are 
involved— the Publishers' Weekly provides the current weekly list; 
the H. W, Wilson Company, an individual publisher, issues the CBI; 
and the government, by means of the Catalogue of Copyright Entries 
and Library of Congress printed cards, is also a major contributor 
to current national bibliography. 

Current world book production is not adequately covered by 
present national bibliographies, American librarians have, perhaps, 
been particularly conscious of the gaps in Latin American bib- 
liography,^® and there have been proposals that this country try to 
remedy the situation. Gropp urged that an agency of the United 
States government become a depository of all current Latin Ameri- 
can publications,^'^ and Milam has suggested that one copy of every 
Latin American book be acquired somewhere in this country.^® 

Perhaps even more serious gaps are to be found in retrospective 
national bibliography. Great Britain and the United States are 
among the great majority of nations whose book production has not 
been adequately listed, though the printed catalogues of the British 
Museum and the Library of Congress help to compensate for the 
deficiency. 

There have been many resolutions and recommendations urging 
development by each nation of its own bibliography. Can any more 
effective action be taken now, possibly through UNESCO? 

Should a survey be made of the adequacy of national bibliography 
throughout the world, both current and retrospective? Is UNESCO 
the appropriate agency to sponsor such a study? 

Current bibliography of the United States may call for special con- 
sideration by Americans. Richardson estimated in 1925 that 135,000 
volumes and pamphlets were appearing annually that might be worth 
keeping by libraries, of which only 8,000 were listed in the trade. He 
also estimated that only 5 per cent of all pamphlets were being copy- 
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righted, yet the Catalogue of Copyright Entries listed 37,000 titles, of 
which only 20,000 were kept by the Library of Congress.^^ At best, as 
Evans points out, “the C.BJ. fails to include many private and re- 
search publications and excludes all government published books and 
pamphlets 

In the discussion of copyright it will be noted that American copy- 
right deposit is considerably less inclusive than complete depot legal 
by both printers and publishers as instituted in France, but it is 
doubtful that there is any constitutional basis other than copyright 
by which deposit could be secured in this country. 

Union Catalogues and Lists.— Union catalogues may be almost as 
ancient as any other form of bibliography, for the libraries of Alexan- 
dria at the time of Callimachus may have had such a catalogue, and 
the British Catalogus Scriptorum Ecclesiae was compiled about 1296. 
This was revised in the fifteenth century (each library was given a 
number) , and a Belgian union catalogue of manuscripts dates from 
the same period.^^ Langbaine proposed a union catalogue of Oxford 
libraries in 1651,^^ and in 1697 Bernard prepared a union catalogue 
of 22,640 English manuscripts in 1 10 libraries.^^ The French revolu- 
tionary project of Domergue and Gregoire has already been men- 
tioned. 

The English may have been pioneers in this field, but they were 
not very active during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
In recent years, however, they have developed a remarkable system 
of regional union catalogues in connection with outlier libraries of 
the National Central Library.^^ It should be noted that postwar 
plans before the Library Association call for specialist union cata- 
logues for research purposes, rather than for a national general union 
catalogue.®® 

Until the last few years at least, the greatest progress in union 
cataloguing of research collections had been in Germany, where early 
proposals for such efforts were made in 1785®® and where Goethe had 
supported a union catalogue of Weimar libraries.®'^ The Gesamt- 
katalog has been described repeatedly,®® and its utility as an aid to 
interlibrary loan will be considered later. When interrupted by the 
war, it was beginning to list library holdings of 35,000,000 volumes 
and had more than three hundred subscribers. 

Union catalogues in Hungary,®® Switzerland,^® and other countries 
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need not be described here, and a proposed Latin American union 
catalogue at the Pan American Union has not materialized.^^ Several 
union catalogues and lists have been compiled in Latin America, 
however, some of them with the assistance of librarians from the 
United States.^^ 

The American union catalogue dates from the first printing of cards 
by the Library of Congress and their exchange for printed cards of 
other libraries. During the years following the first world war, expan- 
sion or completion of the American catalogue was a major feature 
in the programs of the ALI and of the ALA Bibliography Commit- 
tee.^® A Rockefeller grant-in-aid in 1927 made it possible to expand 
the catalogue, by 1932, to 8,344,000 entries for 6,775,000 works.^^ An 
informal conference on union catalogues was held at the Library of 
Congress in 1936'^® and an important volume on the subject was 
edited by Downs in 1942. There seems to be almost universal agree- 
ment that no cooperative activity is more desirable than continued 
expansion of this catalogue, which may later be published in book 
form. Publication of the LC printed cards in book form has facili- 
tated checking by libraries that wish to report holdings for which 
cards have not been issued, and this is giving further impetus to the 
movement, though progress was slowed down by wartime conditions.**® 

The availability of clerical labor for relief projects during the 
depression encouraged development of regional union catalogues in 
the United States, and their status has been considered at length in 
the Downs volume.^^ From the international standpoint, however, 
such catalogues seem to be of secondary importance since requests 
and inquiries from abroad should be directed to Washington, and, 
except in so far as their records are incorporated in the national 
catalogue or they are consulted by circularization, regional centres 
will not be involved. (See, however, Mr. David’s comments, page 
15.) Union catalogues in subject fields are also listed in the Downs 
volume, and catalogues and lists of manuscripts,^® incunabula, and 
other special classes of material should not be overlooked. 

It should be observed also that specialization by libraries in subject 
fields may increase the importance of regional union lists. Another 
means of making the most of regional and special lists would be pro- 
vided by the compilation, as recently suggested by Downs and ap- 
proved by the ALA Board on Resources, of a bibliographical guide 
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to American library resources which would cover printed library 
catalogues, union lists, descriptions of special collections, surveys of 
libraries, guides to archives and manuscripts, and similar works 
useful to the scholar, research worker, and student, including im 
portant unpublished items. 

A special field for union catalogue development was pointed out 
when Milam and Lydenberg, after their Latin American trip ol 
1944, recommended the compilation of union catalogues of United 
States books and periodicals in Latin American cities where American 
institutes are located.*® 

Proposals for world union catalogues antedate the successful estab- 
lishment of national catalogues. During the British Museum hear- 
ings of 1 850, exchange between governments of stereotype plates for 
catalogue entries was proposed with the object of creating a universal 
catalogue of books printed to 1838.®® Downs, looking into the future, 
has suggested that the same objective might be reached by exchange 
of microfilm,''’^ and the Cultural Institutions Round Table of the 
American National Commission on Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation, reporting on September 26, 1946, has recom- 
mended careful study of the possibility of a world union catalogue.*^^ 
This may seem premature, but it is true that librarians of this coun- 
try are not disposed to let completion of the national union catalogue 
wait on completion of a system of regional lists. 

Probably because serials are a relatively recent medium for dis- 
semination of the results of research, union lists of serials appear to 
date only from 1859.®® Such lists, however, multiplied so rapidly that 
eighty years later Mummendey could list 281 of them,^* and the 
American ULS is undoubtedly much more nearly complete than the 
American union catalogue. 

The importance of union catalogues and lists in any progi'am of 
interlibrary loan is self-evident, both as a means of locating a single 
copy of a book and, whenever multiple copies are to be found, as a 
means of distributing the burden of loan over many libraries. Their 
uses as a stimulus to coordinated acquisition and to exchange are 
somewhat more debatable and must be considered in connection with 
these subjects.®® It may be added that union lists can be extremely 
helpful in surveying research resources either of individual libraries 
or of nations as a whole. 
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Cooperative Cataloguing,— Fimlly, one potential use of the union 
catalogue ought to be mentioned—its use as a means of producing 
cooperative cataloguing. This, of course, was in Jewett’s mind as 
early as 1850 when he presented his plan “for stereotyping catalogues 
by separate titles; and for forming a general stereotyped catalogue 
of public libraries in the United States!’^® By 1902, Jahr and Strohm 
were able to prepare a bibliography listing 366 items on cooperative 
cataloguing.®^ Library of Congress printed cards, plus those prepared 
by the cooperative cataloguing project, represent a great achievement 
in this field, as do the cards issued in Russia,®® Norway,®^ and other 
countries, but many early hopes have not materialized. If modern 
methods for sorting punched cards or microfilms automatically and 
reproducing them photographically had been at Jewett’s disposal, 
one wonders if he would not have been more successful. 

There have been many proposals for exchange of catalogue cards 
between libraries, some of them on an international basis, as well 
as for the issuance of cards by publishers.®^ Finally, in recent years, 
Rider®® and Ellsworth®^ have proposed the preparation of union cata- 
logues that would also serve as catalogues of the individual libraries 
included. 

Standardization,— A great hindrance in the development of any 
such scheme domestically, and an even greater handicap to inter- 
national efforts, is the diversity of catalogue rules. Hopes for inter- 
national agreement rose in 1908 with the publication of the Anglo- 
American rules®® (though it had been thirty years since the first 
suggestion that an agreement be reached) , and the IIB tried to use 
these as a basis for a universal code.®® Not very much has been ac- 
complished. At the West Baden conference there were proposals that 
uniform rules be adopted for this country and Mexico.®^ The subject 
was considered at the Rome meeting in 1929, when Tobolka pointed 
out the need, in connection with union catalogues, for identical card 
format, abbreviations, transliteration, and entry rules.®® Committees 
of both the IID and CIB headed by Prinzhorn considered format, 
abbreviations, and alphabetization,®® while another CIB committee 
under Metcalf was assigned the subject of catalogue rules.'^® The prob- 
lem was discussed by the FID in Paris in October 1946^^ and has 
been recommended by Bourgeois, Donker Duyvis, and Milam for 
consideration by the CIB at Oslo.'^^ 
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Summary of Proceedings 

Mr. Downs opened the discussion by emphasizing the fact that lack 
of information on the publishing output of various countries is a 
major obstacle to international exchanges. He called attention to 
serious gaps throughout Latin America, in the Far East, and in most 
minor countries, adding that the situation is even worse retrospec- 
tively than for current publishing. Italian national bibliography, for 
example, is almost a blank from 1500 to 1850, and even in the 
United States and Great Britain the record is incomplete. 

The different kinds of bibliography in question were enumerated 
by Mr. Metcalf. Lists can be selective or inclusive, can cover Ameri- 
can or foreign material, and can be either current or retrospective; 
moreover, they can be produced either by governments or by private 
organizations. He suggested that, no matter how great the interest 
of American librarians in older material, their immediate respon- 
sibility is for current lists. Likewise, though they may be equally 
interested in learning what has been published abroad, their first 
responsibility is for recording American publications. 

A fairly good job is being done for this country, he thought, by the 
Library of Congress, with its printed cards, and the book trade, 
with the Publishers' Weekly and the CBL UNESCO, he suggested, 
might properly be asked to attempt to stimulate production of 
national bibliographies abroad. He hoped that each nation could 
be persuaded to arrange for both selective and complete listing of its 
own production. 

Mr. White agreed that, if a formula for handling current material 
could first be devised, the prospects would be improved for going back 
and listing older publications. Mr. Peiss added that neglect of cur- 
rent bibliography means the accumulation of a constantly growing 
backlog that must eventually be handled. He also suggested that the 
Farmington proposal will require a reasonably complete bibliographi- 
cal basis. Although relatively inclusive current bibliographies can 
be produced in some countries, selective lists are the most that can 
be hoped for from others at present; it may be true, however, that in 
many of these latter countries American research libraries would be 
satisfied with acquiring only a good selection of current publications. 

Referring to the figures cited in the Memorandum (pages 6-7) , Mr. 
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Babb wondered if further effort at home is not needed, Mr. Downs 
suggested that the lack of any adequate definition of a book may 
account for some of the discrepancy between the figures given by the 
Publishers' Weekly and by the U.'S. Copyright Office, and Mr. 
Williams added that thousands of advertising circulars may be in- 
cluded in Richardson’s figure of 135,000. 

Mr. White believed that it would be unwise for all the sup- 
pressed bibliographical desires of the world to look toward UNESCO 
for their fulfillment. He doubted that UNESCO could solve local 
problems such as national bibliography; it is essential that America 
lead the way and try to take care of its own portion of the total 
problem, UNESCO might become a supernational operating agency 
with an enormous budget, but it seemed more probable that it would 
stimulate, coordinate, and (in the right sense of that term) oversee 
cultural projects. 

In a Latin American country, for example, it might be appropriate 
for UNESCO to supply personnel, consultants, and possibly sub- 
sidies for a limited period, in order to help start the production of a 
current national bibliography; but any long-term commitments 
should be avoided. 

Mr. Downs wondered if some of the more backward countries 
would undertake national bibliographies without a good deal of out- 
side stimulus. Mr. White shared that doubt, but thought there are 
enough problems that lend themselves to immediate attack to absorb 
all available resources. 

Mr. David reported that he had recently conferred with two mem- 
bers of UNESCO’s Preparatory Commission, Mr. Carter, Counsellor 
for Libraries and Museums, and Mr. Besterman, Counsellor for Bib- 
liography. His impression was that both felt they were on uncertain 
ground and in no position to make firm commitments. At the time 
Mr. David was in Paris, the Director-General for UNESCO had not 
been appointed and there was no general outline of policies. A good 
many people were very sceptical of the whole future of the organiza- 
tion, and its probable financial resources were not known. Mr. 
David’s own view was that finance was the essence of the problem; 
there is enough intelligence and good will among the scholars of the 
world to carry out the international bibliographical enterprises that 
are needed if sufficient money can be found. 
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It was also generally believed, he said, that UNESCO would be re- 
quired to act through already existing agencies wherever possible, 
and Messrs. Carter and Besterman had appeared to feel that, in the 
area to be discussed at Princeton, the logical operating agency would 
be the FID. 

There was general agreement that FID ought to be radically re- 
organized, enlarged, and rejuvenated. Mr. Charles Le Maistre of 
London had been elected to the FID presidency at the Paris meeting 
which Mr. David attended, and it had been agreed that there should 
be four or fixe vice-presidents, one of whom would be an American. 
A wddely representative committee of eight had also been appointed 
to prepare for the reconstitution of the organization. Preliminary 
discussion seemed to point tow^ard a federation made up of a gi^oup 
of committees or chapters, each representing a single nation. Mem- 
bership would be by chapters not by individuals. 

Mr. David, though present only as an observer, had been appointed 
to this committee of eight, and had been urged to proceed on his 
return to this country with the organization of a United States com- 
mittee or chapter. American representation on a number of proposed 
international committees was also anticipated. 

Mr. Boyd believed that deliberations at Princeton should not be 
restricted because of any hesitance on the part of UNESCO as to 
its future functions; the major problems should be considered and 
plans made for their solution regardless of whether either FID or 
UNESCO could be expected to take an important part in the task. 
Possibly it would be desirable for UNESCO or some other interna- 
tional agency to tackle selective bibliography, leaving inclusive list- 
ing to local or national resources, with such encouragement as Mr. 
White had suggested. Selective bibliography would have to be com- 
piled by scholars familiar with the material, but it would be a field 
in which an international organization might hope to achieve im- 
portant results in a relatively short time. Perhaps, for example, 
UNESCO could do for international selective bibliography what 
the Library of Congress with its admirable Quarterly Book List has 
done for this country. 

Mr. White suggested that the language problem would arise in 
international selective bibliography. He preferred to think of 
UNESCO as an over-all planning body, not as a substitute for local 
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or private activity. Mr. Boyd wondered if the language problem 
would be any less serious if the work were left to national agencies. 

In response to a question, Mr. Boyd stated his belief that, since this 
country is going to have considerable weight in determining 
UNESCO policies, American views should be formulated firmly and 
exactly in order, if possible, to influence UNESCO. He doubted that 
this country would have an equally great influence on FID, even as 
reconstituted. 

Mr. Metcalf suggested that the conference might wish to go on 
record as believing that first emphasis ought to be placed on current 
bibliography, might express its interest in both selective and com- 
plete lists, and might ask for an expression from the Library of Con- 
gress as to what it hopes to be able to do in the field of American 
bibliography. It would be desirable that, at least, it continue its 
book list and that it reproduce cards for current acquisitions in book 
form, possibly listing new United States publications separately. The 
conference might also vdsh to have a letter sent to all foreign library 
associations, branches of the FID, and national libraries; such a letter 
would tell what American librarians think is desirable and ask tvhat 
the recipient is prepared to do. It might also suggest that the agen- 
cies in each country confer and attempt to work out a national plan. 
Finally, the conference might wish to report to UNESCO what had 
been done and ask for the cooperation of that organization. 

Mr. Brown pointed out that, while the Kayser and Hinrichs bib- 
liographies cite German scientific series, the CBI does not list serials, 
many of which are extremely difficult to locate in this country. He 
suggested that a national bibliography ought to list all new periodicals 
for each year. Mr. Flynn agreed that it is very hard to assemble such 
information at present. 

In response to the Chairman’s invitation to speak on the union 
catalogue problem, Mr. Van Male remarked that one difficulty in 
operating a large union catalogue arises from the lack of agreement on 
proper author entries. This seemed to suggest that regional union 
catalogues for areas using similar cataloguing methods would be pref- 
erable to an international catalogue, 

Mr. Shaw’s understanding of the UNESCO proposal for an inter- 
national union list of serials was that this list would attempt to show 
only one holding in each area; its primary purpose would be to show 
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what serials are in existence, thus meeting the need that had been 
noted by Mr. Brown. This would make it unnecessary for each nation 
to build up its own list, but any nation could easily, if it v/ished, 
convert the headings to its own chosen form and check the interna- 
tional list in order to determine the holdings of its own libraries. He 
believed that UNESCO should do this job if no one else can be found 
to do it, but the result would not be a substitute for national or local 
union catalogues. 

Mr. David, referring to the statement on page 8 of the iVIemoraii- 
dum that, from the international standpoint, regional union cata- 
logues seem to be of secondary importance, stated that the Philadel- 
phia catalogue constantly receives inquiries from abroad. He thought 
it logical that such inquiries should go to Washington, as suggested 
in the Memorandum, but many of them do not go there now. 

Miss Ludington, who had recently returned from India, reported 
that pamphlets and documents are the most important media of pub- 
lication in the social sciences there. Moreover, none of the Indian 
provinces issue lists, there are no national bibliographical or copy- 
right services, and it is impossible to discover what becomes of 
copyright deposit books. 

Mr. Vosper added that a memorandum prepared at the University 
of California states that “the pattern of national bibliography is 
familiar to the countries of Europe and the Western Hemisphere. We 
feel that particular emphasis is now needed to familiarize all of the 
Asiatic countries with this pattern!’ Other members of the confer- 
ence called attention to similar needs in South America, Africa, and 
Australia. Mr. Vosper also believed that American national bib- 
liography is inadequate and reported that the University of Cali- 
fornia had gone on record as hoping that the Library of Congi'ess or 
the ALA would undertake a complete listing. 

Mr. Shaffer emphasized the disparity in bibliographical incentive 
between one country and another, as well as the wide variations in 
national resources. He doubted that American librarians could ex- 
pect to be satisfied with the world’s average bibliographical effort as it 
might be reflected by UNESCO, and suspected that additional pro- 
grams beyond anything that comes out of that organization will be 
required to satisfy American research needs. 
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Preliminary Memorandum 

The information contained in a publication is usually more im- 
portant to a scholar than the name of its author. There are, therefore, 
good reasons for believing that the varieties of bibliography to be 
considered here may be even more important than the author or 
main-entry compilations treated in the first memorandum, and it 
might be supposed that subject bibliography would prove to be the 
more extensively developed of the two species. 

In fact, however, national bibliographies, printed library cata- 
logues, and union catalogues, place at the scholar’s disposal, in con- 
venient form and in relatively few alphabets, millions of titles of 
books^ all arranged by author. It is more diiB&cult to discover among 
this same collection of titles the works that deal with any one subject. 
National bibliogi'aphies in many cases have subject indexes or ar- 
rangements of some sort; there were twenty subject union catalogues 
in the United States by 1940;'^^ and the demand for subject lists of 
periodicals’^^ has been met to some extent. Proposals for an American 
national subject union catalogue/® however, are still proposals, and 
the Union List of Serials has no subject index as yet. 

Library catalogues and national bibliographies began when sepa- 
rate books were the normal form of publication. With few exceptions 
they have continued to register volumes and pamphlets only, though 
it is now recognized that in many fields the contents of serials are 
more important than the monographs. 

If the serial had never been invented or had never been used for 
publication of scholarly articles, libraries would have faced a problem 
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of growth— not in physical bulk, but in the number of units to be 
handled— much more serious than the doubling every twenty years 
that has occurred. It seems probable that the flood of research pam- 
phlets would have forced them to adopt some system of cooperative 
bibliogi aphy and cataloguing. 

If, on the other hand, all serious publication had been taken over 
by the serial, libraries would have had to abandon their classified 
systems of shelving and, unless they were content with rigorously selec- 
tive cataloguing and subject heading, would have had to depend 
entirely on printed bibliographies for both author and subject index- 
ing of their collections. 

It could be argued that either of the possibilities mentioned v;ould 
have proved preferable to the present situation, which might be 
described as a compromise between the monograph and the serial 
that helps libraries to delude themselves. Great dictionary catalogues 
and closely classified stack collections seem much less attractive when 
one reflects that the single alphabet does not tell anything about the 
contents of serials and the classification does not bring those con- 
tents into a logical place on the shelves."^® 

Despite the importance of library classification and cataloguing, 
it may be said that the major problem of subject bibliography is the 
problem of indexing and abstracting serials. It is easier to locate 
serials by means of union lists than to locate books through union 
catalogues; but the bibliography of serial contents is of a magnitude 
to dwarf the problem of monograph bibliography. Frauendorfer 
estimates that there are from ten to fifteen million articles per year.*^ 
Bradford has estimated that, in science and technology alone (not 
including medicine) , 750,000 articles evaluated as “good or very fair’' 
appear annually in 15,000 periodicals. A study in electrical engineer- 
ing indicated that 400 journals in that field produce 25,000 articles 
annually, of which half are “good or fair” while general serials and 
those in related subjects double the figure.'^® Harding quotes an 
estimate of 33,000 scientific periodicals and points out that the Index- 
Catalogue of the Army Medical Library lists 2,500,000 books and 
articles on medicine during the past sixty years, appearing in 7,000 
journals."® In endocrinology alone, Mrs. Cowles has estimated that 
1,300 journals should be examined in order to keep up with progress 
in the subject.®® 
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Indexing and abstracting services have also been multiplying. Brad- 
ford estimates that there are 40,000,000 entries in bibliographies 
shelved in the Science Library.®^ About 46,000 references to electrical 
engineering are yielded annually by ejeven indexing and abstracting 
journals on the subject, plus eleven more in broader fields. The dif- 
ficulty is that duplication reduces the number of articles actually 
indexed to nine or ten thousand, or only about one-third of the “good 
or fair” articles that are published. Bradford estimates that this pro- 
portion holds good for science as a whole.®^ 

Indexing services, numbering only twenty in 1893,®^ have increased 
until in 1939 an ALA committee could tabulate 404 currently issued.®^ 
Moreover, a great many journals devote a considerable portion of 
their space to bibliographical summaries and lists; in spite of 22 gen- 
eral medical services and 45 more in 28 related fields, it was found 
that 154 medical journals on the shelves of one library contained bib- 
liographical sections.®® Another survey showed that seven history 
periodicals gave from 38 to 62 per cent of their space to documenta- 
tion— -a great portion of this merely to title lists.®® There can be little 
doubt that duplication, incompleteness, slowness, inadequate or loose 
selection, and excessive costs are to be found in the indexing and 
abstracting of most subjects.®^ 

Some observers, appalled by the quantity of publication, have de- 
manded rigorous control or curtailment. Harding notes that a curve 
representing quantity of research publication closely follows the curve 
of stock market prices.®® There have been proposals that only an 
approved list of serials be abstracted, with material appearing in the 
rest to be regarded as ephemeral.®® But there seems to be little pros- 
pect of reduction in the quantity of publication. Selectivity in index- 
ing and, particularly, in abstracting, is a different matter, but the 
scholar who uses indexes wants information regardless of whether 
or not it appears in an “approved” journal. It seems reasonable to 
argue, therefore, that any selection should be made only after as com- 
plete an examination of the literature as possible. 

The needs have always been obvious. In nearly every field there is 
a place for three kinds of service— inclusive indexes, more selective 
abstracts, and periodical (usually annual) summaries of progress.®® 
If an indexing or abstracting service covers a broad field, it ought to 
be divisible into smaller subject sections to which individuals can 
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subscribe.®^ It should be international in coverage and prompt in 
appearance, and should index a subject, not a list of serials.®® 

Before considering the comprehensive, full-scale attacks on the 
problem that have been suggested or attempted, it may be worth while 
to note a few of the less ambitious proposals that may offer means of 
improving the present situation to some extent. Bibliographies of 
bibliography are one such method, and the Index Bibliographicm 
may be described as one of the most successful undertakings of the 
IIIC.®^ There have been various proposals for library specialization 
and collaboration in indexing. Poole’s Index, of course, is in part 
the result of an effort of this sort, and in 1877 one librarian thought 
that, if libraries would collaborate on a universal subject index, 'hhe 
labour imposed on each would be trifling!’®® The ALI plan called 
for cooperative analytics.®^ More recently a central office to collect 
unpublished library bibliographies has been proposed.®*^ It has also 
been suggested that the subject analytics of the New York Public 
Library catalogue be published. 

Preparation of abstracts by the author of each article has been advo- 
cated since 1895 at least, when a Harvard committee, replying to the 
Royal Society inquiry, proposed that publishers of journals issue for 
each article cards containing an eight- to ten-line abstract by the 
author.®® Author abstracts were officially recommended by the Sub- 
Committee on Bibliography of the IIIC.®® Efforts have also been made 
toward standardization of abstracts and of bibliographical notices.^®® 

A report on standardization of bibliographical abbreviations was 
made at the Rome conference, and a resolution was adopted calling 
for action in collaboration with the IIIC.^®® A code for abbreviation 
of serial titles was published in 1930.^®® Standardization of the format 
of seiials has been repeatedly urged since 1909,^®^ and ASLIB/®® 
IIIC,^®® IID,^®^ and the American Standards Association have all made 
recommendations, the latter at the request of a joint committee of 
American library associations.^®® 

It has been hoped from time to time that new mechanical or techni- 
cal developments would help to solve the bibliog-aphical problem. 
Jetvett’s stereotype plates gave way to addressograph plates advocated 
in 1924,^®® and the Adrema-Machine, which mechanically sorted such 
plates and printed entries from them, attracted some attention.^^® 
Photographic reproduction of cards^^^ now seems to have made it 
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unnecessary to store and sort plates, and automatic sorting devices 
present very interesting possibilities. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that articles must be abstracted and cards must be prepared 
before these machines can begin their operations. 

Rider’s microcard proposal, or some variation on it such as 
microbibliography,^^^ might revolutionize library methods,^^^ but it 
does not seem probable that new methods will materially affect the 
problem of current bibliography during the immediate future. How- 
ever, potential developments ought to be kept in mind as well as the 
possibility that new techniques will increase the quantity of mate- 
rial that must be handled. 

Adoption of a uniform system of classification, while often urged 
in connection with plans for a universal bibliography, has also been 
the most persistently advocated method for coordinating and making 
the most of present indexing and abstracting services. It has been 
pointed out that such a classification would serve as an international 
bibliographical language.^^® Enthusiasm for the decimal classification 
as a tool of this sort seems to have been largely responsible for the 
calling of the Brussels conference of 1895 and the establishment of 
IIB by Messrs. Otlet and LaFontaine.^^® Use of the UDC in all pub- 
lished catalogues was urged at the International Publishers Confer- 
ence of 1896^^'^ and was approved by resolution at Rome in 1929.^^® 
Since the development of IIB into a federation, FID, advocacy of the 
classification has been a major activity of national affiliated societies.^^® 

It was asserted, as long ago as 1877,^"° that more bibliographical 
work was being done piecemeal than would be necessary, if properly 
coordinated, to produce a universal index. Bradford’s studies have 
indicated a similar conclusion.^^^ By clipping and filing entries from 
all services that use the UDC (estimated to comprise about one-third 
of all abstracts issued) , the Science Library in London has been able 
to clip from 120,000 to 150,000 entries per year and by 1939 had as- 
sembled a file of more than 2,000,000.^^^ More widespread adoption of 
the classification, especially if combined with a reduction in duplica- 
tion, would make it possible to accumulate much larger files.^“® 

The UDC has not, however, had clear sailing. At the outset it was 
rejected by the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, It 
has been abandoned by some institutions that attempted to use it, 
notably the International Institute of Agriculture,^^^ though there are 
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differences of opinion as to the wisdom of such decisions and as to the 
quality of the results achieved with classifications substituted for 
UDC. Uniformity has not always been maintained in its application, 
and it has frequently been “nationalized!'^"® Finally, it has always had 
its foes as well as its ardent supporters, and it seems unlikely that 
either party will soon disappear from the scene. 

Schneider, arguing that it is impossible to work out a classification 
satisfactory to all nations, adds that “The old prejudice against the 
Dewey classification scheme will always reassert itself. The artificial 
bibliographical language breaks down into dialects that differ ever 
increasingly from each other!' He concedes that “There are fields 
in which national differences are negligible!’^"® Perhaps, however, the 
differences between specialists in various subjects are more justifiable 
and no less irreconcilable than those bettveen nations. A universal 
scheme implies a single viewpoint and one logical place for each item, 
but it seems very doubtful that a publication of interest, for example, 
to experts in agriculture, chemistry, and biology can be classified from 
the viewpoints of all three gi'oups at once. In such a case, duplication 
in indexing and lack of uniformity in subject classifications may be 
preferable to concealing material from two of the three specialists 
who need to use it. 

The desirability of coordinating services by some means has always 
been evident. Subjects are not national in their scope, so any national 
system is at a disadvantage. There may be better hopes of success for 
specialized bibliographies,^"’^ but it is never possible to pick out a list 
of journals that can be relied on to contain all the material on a sub- 
ject, so any subject bibliography needs the help either of a clearing- 
house or of organizations in related fields to pass on to it material from 
serials for which it does not subscribe.'^® Some proposals for national 
and subject coordination and controP"® or for central bibliographical 
offices^®® are too vague to classify, but, in general, plans that do not 
call for a world library attack the problem from either the national or 
the subject side. 

There are, of course, many national indexes, and there have 
always been proposals for issuing them in a form that would facilitate 
their integration.^®^ A national library might collect all serials to be 
indexed or abstracted and hold them as a reference collection for the 
use of such services,^®® but it has more often been urged that a national 
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agency do the work of indexing itself.^®'^ A good deal has been accom- 
plished in some countries along this line.^®® 

In the United States there were proposals for current abstracting 
by the WPA/®® and Ellsworth’s centralized cataloguing scheme calls 
for two subject bibliography services in each of thirty-eight fields. The 
fields were not defined, but the subscription price for each service was 
set at fifteen dollars per year.^^'^ The final recommendation of the 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Indexing and Abstracting was 
that, through the research councils and library associations, a general 
indexing and abstracting program be set up, preferably at the 
Library of Congress and with government support.^'^® In connection 
with national plans, it may also be observed that a joint Anglo-Ameri- 
can central service has been suggested.^®^ 

The best-known example of an international index dependent on 
national centres was the International Catalogue of Scientific Litera- 
lure, which was begun at the end of the nineteenth century and 
survived until the first world war.^^^ Materials for this catalogue were 
gathered, in large part, by national bureaux (some of which published 
their own contributions currently) and it was sometimes criticized 
for having a national instead of a subject basis, since the system 
required many subject specialists in each bureau.^^^ It was also, of 
course, criticized by proponents of the UDC, and it proved to be 
much less prompt in appearance than had been hoped. 

National efforts at coordination have, it appears, often been 
prompted by the existence of national libraries and national bib- 
liographies of books. There are also, however, a great many inter- 
national organizations in subject fields— so many that the Rome 
conference noted the need for a list of organizations concerned with 
international bibliography^^^— and these have usually been the basis 
of plans calling for a ‘'vertical” or subject approach to the problem. 
A number of these subject organizations have attempted to promote 
bibliographical coordination in their own fields. The International 
Institute of Agriculture, for example, published in 1937 an Apergu 
des Bibliographies Courantes Concernant V Agriculture et les Sciences 
Connexes and recommended international abstracting services plus a 
world bibliography based on more inclusive national lists.^^^ Plans 
for centralization of chemical documentation were suggested in 1912, 
and in 1932 the Office International de Chimie was organized. It 
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published a Repertoire International des Centres de Documentation 
Chimique in 1935 and encouraged establishment of national 
centres/*^® Plans for coordination in economics were made by a com- 
mittee of the IIIC in 1925.^^® The same organization also considered 
educational bibliography/^* The International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences, founded in 1926 and representing forty nations, was 
responsible for sevei'al bibliographical series, and the Institut Inter- 
national de Collaboration Philosophique occupied itself with bib- 
liography of bibliogi'aphy and the listing of work in progress/*^^ 
Several subject organizations have also maintained international 
libraries, and the Rome conference recommended that such organi- 
zations become bibliographical centres for their fields and publish 
international bibliographies of current literature/"'^ The library of 
the International Institute of Agriculture began a Repertoire Uni- 
versel de Bibliographic Agricole which was not published, but the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Library, receiving thirteen thousand 
serials annually, now issues a Bibliography of Agriculture covering 
all literature received and running to fifty thousand items per year/^” 
Another United States government bibliographical enterprise of in- 
ternational magnitude is the Index-Catalogue of the Army Medical 
Library, which has been said to contain more than 80 per cent of the 
literature of the subject/*'^^ Establishment of a comprehensive current 
indexing and abstracting service in tlie same field has been advo- 
cated/^^ Publishers of card abstract bibliographies have included the 
Maison de la Chimie and the Engineering Index, Inc.,^^"’ and the 
Concilium Bibliographicum of Zurich is, of course, the best-known 
pioneer in card bibliography publication/^® Some international 
organizations, including the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences^®’^ and the Bureau Meteorologique International,^"'® have 
preferred to recommend that each nation maintain its own bureau 
and issue its own bibliography. It has also been proposed that 
national centres for the literature of librarianship and documenta- 
tion be established to pass materials on to a world centre under the 
auspices of the FID, IIIC, and IFLA/^^ In 1927 a Committee of Ex- 
perts in Biology recommended that separates be supplied by journals 
to each recognized indexing and abstracting service, that an interna- 
tional organization receive and distribute separates, that bibliogra- 
phies exchange proof sheets, and that bibliographical sections of 
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periodicals be sold separately/®® 

Because a subject bibliography restricted to publications of a single 
nation is unsatisfactory, and because any enterprise in a single subject 
must duplicate efforts in related areas -and overlook some of the mate- 
rial scattered in other fields, it has always seemed to some observers 
that a universal bibliography and universal library must be estab- 
lished. This, of course, was the original plan of the II and there 
were proposals, after the first world war, that the Brussels catalogue 
be copied for— or brought to— -America/®^ The IIIC entered into 
relations with the IIB,^®^ and the Prague conference called for sup- 
port of the universal bibliography.^®^ Proposals for a world central 
library came before the UNESCO Preparatory Commission.^®^ 

As it became apparent, after the first years of the IIB, that a true 
world library would not soon materialize, repeated suggestions were 
made for coordination of national author bibliography with world 
subject bibliography/®® Most nations have a national library and 
national author bibliogi^aphy of some sort; and most subjects have 
international organizations and bibliographies that make some at- 
tempt to extend beyond national boundaries. Some subjects, as noted, 
have international libraries. Coordination of the two systems would 
produce the universal network advocated by Otlet,^®"^ Gerard,^®** 
Bonnet,^®® Ansteinsson,^'^® Donker Duyvis/^^ and others. 

Such a network requires at least some kind of international co- 
ordinating agency. The IIB hoped to be an international biblio- 
graphical union supported by the governments of the world.^*^^ Its 
successor, the FID, is still considering means of coordination^'^^ as 
well as the standardization problems mentioned earlier in this 
memorandum. There have been proposals for an American bib- 
liographical institute^’^ or planning board.^’^® The IFLA, the Office 
Central des Institutions Internationales,^’® and the Union Acad^- 
mique Internationale^” (of which the ACLS is the American organ- 
ism) are among the agencies that must be involved in efforts at 
coordination. Mrs. Cowles’ plan, as noted, called for joint action by 
a number of American societies.”® Even more recently suggestions 
have been made for reorganization of the ADI to serve as the 
American agency of FID, and the Library of Congress has announced 
plans for establishment of an office to study the bibliographical 
problem and to collaborate with existing agencies. 
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A number of observers, including David, Evans, and White, 
have hoped that UNESCO may prove to be an answer to the need. 
It has been emphasized that the question is particularly urgent now 
because of the extensive develbpment— approaching a monopoly~of 
bibliographical services by pre-1939 Germany. 

The United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization declared 
that “the fundamental requisite for adequate use of the world’s 
knoxvledge which appears in documentary form is a list of all pub- 
lications whether printed, mimeographed or reproduced otherwise, 
which are issued in all countries of the world . . . whether they are 
available in the book trade, whether they are published by govern- 
ments or their sub-divisions, or by trade associations, scholarly groups, 
or . . . other sources.”^®' The Counsellor for Libraries and Museums 
of the UNESCO Preparatory Commission suggested that each nation 
produce its own complete national classified bibliography and en- 
courage special bibliographies, union catalogues, surveys, abstracts, 
and indexes. A world bibliographical and library centre to coordinate 
and assist the ^vork of the national central libraries was also proposed, 
tvith particular emphasis on the abstracting problem.^®® 

The world coordinating centre (but not the world library centre) 
was endorsed by the Cultural Institutions Round Table of the Ameri- 
can National Commission, with the stipulation that it should 
stimulate—but not produce—bibliographical work. The Preparatory 
Commission has officially recommended “establishment of interna- 
tional central bibliographical services and promotion of necessary 
bibliographical enterprises in cooperation tvith national central 
libraries:’^®^ 

There seems to be justification for believing that, unless UNESCO 
devotes itself entirely to “mass media,” it must give some attention to 
bibliography. One of the authors of this memorandum has suggested 
that UNESCO sponsor a system of world subject libraries (to be 
established in connection with strong collections already in existence) 
and world subject bibliographies. If, for example, the Army Medical 
Library were to become the world medical library, it would attempt 
to acquire and promptly index in a world medical bibliography eacli 
new publication on the subject. It would pass on to other world sub- 
ject libraries microfilm copies of all articles in their fields that ap- 
pear in serials they were not receiving, and would be supplied by 
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them with copies of medical items from journals not on its own list. 
Member nations of UNESCO would agree to acquire one copy of 
each new publication and, through their national libraries, to pass it 
on to the appropriate world subject library. Financing by UNESCO 
might be desirable to insure international control and coordination. 
The fact that most nations would wish to have their national libraries 
designated as world subject libraries for national history and litera- 
ture would give UNESCO an opportunity to stimulate national 
libraries and national bibliography and would enable smaller nations 
to profit from the system and actively participate in it. National and 
international scholarly organizations in subject fields would be in- 
volved, at least in an advisory capacity. Though the system might 
well begin wdth publication of indexes only, world subject libraries 
would naturally become centres for abstracting services in their fields. 

A plan of this sort may be described as a logical development of 
many of the recommendations that have been cited. If it seems desir- 
able, many problems, including classification, financing, retrospective 
bibliography, and selectivity, remain to be considered in connection 
with it. If it seems too ambitious, impracticable, or undesirable, what 
should be done— in the United States and internationally? Can a 
start be made, either in this country or in a few subject fields, before 
UNESCO acts? Are further studies necessary before any action is 
taken? 


Summary of Proceedings 

Mr. Shaw supplemented the Preliminary Memorandum by report- 
ing that Vannevar Bush has built a machine that can make a thou- 
sand selections per second, or sixty thousand per minute, as compared 
with the four hundred per minute possible with punched cards. An- 
other machine, patented in 1938, works on somewhat different prin- 
ciples but operates at about the same speed as Bush’s. 

With regard to the major problem of subject indexing and abstract- 
ing, Mr. Shaw believed that encouragement of comprehensive listing 
would automatically strengthen the abstracting services, since the 
existence of good lists would enable the abstracting journals to con- 
centrate on the job which only scholars can do— the selection of im- 
portant articles. Scholars are also needed for reviewing and for sum- 
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marizing progress, while listing can be done almost mechanically at 
low cost. Before beginning the Department of Agriculture's bib- 
liography, Mr. Shaw had tried to make sure that it would not harm 
Biological A bstracts, Chemical 4 bstracts, and similar publications and 
had found general agreement that the new list would, instead, be 
helpful to services of this kind. 

Mr. Flynn agreed. He also reported that some scholars have called 
for an abstracting journal for biology so complete that a man who 
has consulted it for a particular subject can be sure he has found 
everything published during the period covered by the list. But no 
such service exists for any subject, with the possible exception of 
chemistry. 

Selectivity is extremely difficult. Much of the significant progress 
is in unexplored fields, and a comparatively minor paper may con- 
tain a lead far more important to the advancement of science than 
a very much more pretentious monograph. The articles that become 
subjects of coiTespondence are often papers, Mr. Flynn added, that 
he, as an editor, would not have regarded as at all important. 

He estimated that the biological field is served by some six thou- 
sand serials, most of which have not been available in this country 
since the outbreak of the war. It is not known how many more items 
there are that never reach this country. Biological Abstracts, after 
twenty years, is now covering from twenty-two to twenty-three 
hundred series, perhaps 40 per cent of the known literature of the 
field. Funds are not available for complete coverage, which would 
call for budgets in the neighborhood of $250,000 annually at present 
costs. Chemical Abstracts operates on an annual budget of about 
$200,000, 

In reply to a question, Mr. Flynn stated that the German series 
had covered Central Europe and Russia better than any American 
publication has done. Biological Abstracts is attempting to become 
more inclusive, and has been locating scholars in Europe ^vho are 
ready to abstract journals to which they have access. 

Since January 1, arrangements had been made for abstracting six 
hundred additional periodicals in this way. But, even assuming 
that the present rate of expansion could be maintained, this would 
mean that ten years must elapse before completion could be 
approached. 
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Mr. Brown believed that indexes, abstracts, and annual summaries 
of progress are needed in nearly all fields and emphasized the dit 
ficulties caused by suspension of the German abstracting journals. 
Mr. Shaw added that about 26 per cent of the total number of chemi- 
cal articles to be found in all indexing and abstracting journal 
had been listed only in the German publications. With reference to 
Mr. Flynn’s remarks, he pointed out that the practice of having 
abstracts prepared abroad means that the attention of scholars is 
often drawn to material not available anywhere in this country. 

Mr. Vosper emphasized the need for abstracting in the social 
sciences, and Mr, Boyd agreed, adding that it will probably be more 
difficult to get funds to support abstracting in the social sciences 
and humanities than in science, because, in the latter field, it is 
easier to demonstrate the practical and financially profitable results 
of such work. The question of finances, he remarked, arises at every 
point in this discussion, but it may be that more is being spent in 
duplicative efforts than would be needed for a comprehensive job if 
there were adequate coordination. A great deal of work is being done 
by industry; the Bell Telephone Company, for example, supplies 
every research man on its staff with comprehensive analyses of all 
scientific literature that might affect his •work. 

Mr. Brown recalled the case of the poultry industry and Chicago 
stockyards which had proposed to grant $100,000 for certain research. 
Thanks to the abstracting services, it was discovered that the infor- 
mation wanted was already available at a cost of ten dollars. Mr. 
Evans hoped that savings could be discovered which would be utiliz- 
able for further coverage. 

Mr. White called attention to the investment respresented by sub- 
ject cataloguing in libraries and wondered what could be done 
through published library catalogues to eliminate the necessity for 
this duplication of costs. 

Mr. Fleming suggested that, while the need for social science in- 
dexing and abstracting is evident, attention should first be con- 
centrated on science, where much more has been done already. A 
satisfactory bibliographical pattern for science might serve as a 
guide to planning for the social sciences and humanities. He pro- 
posed that the conference recommend that abstracts prepared by their 
authors accompany all published articles. General adoption of this 
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system would make it possible to deposit abstracts at national centres 
from which abstracting services could issue lists. 

Mr. Young said that perhaps the most expensive failure of the 
Social Science Research Council had been its four-year attempt to 
abstract material in the social fields. At the end of the four yeais, 
research men in all the subjects involved had been carefully inter- 
viewed, and it had been found that the abstracts were not being used. 
Among the reasons for this failure was the absence of— and difficulty 
of— sufficient selectivity. Probably too large an area was being cov- 
ered. At any rate, the service was discontinued because it had been 
impossible to obtain a sufficient subsidy to go on when it could not 
be proved that the result was of gi^eat value for research purposes. A 
report of the experience is on file. 

Mr. Brown said he had never understood the report because he 
knew how much the publication had been used in his own library. 
One major complaint of the specialists, Mr, Young replied, had been 
that the abstracts came out too late. Another difficulty was that alp 
stracts in the social sciences if they are to be sufficiently informative 
cannot be boiled down so much as in a subject like chemistry. The 
service, consequently, had been chiefly useful as a finding list. An- 
other point of difference between the natural and social sciences is 
that a greater proportion of the natural science contributions come 
out as articles, while books are relatively much more important in 
the social sciences. In spite of all criticisms, however, Mr. Young 
noted that, when publication was suspended, there was a sufficient 
demand to absorb quickly the several hundred sets that had been left 
on hand. 

Mr. Downs wondered if in the social sciences an index would not 
be as satisfactory for most purposes as an abstracting journal. Mr. 
Young believed that it might be, perhaps with the inclusion of some 
annotations to indicate the nature of the contents better than would 
be done by titles alone. 

Mr. Heindel had been considering, with reference to bibliography, 
what private groups and both national and international agencies 
might do quickly and at relatively low cost. He suggested that selec- 
tive lists might be tied in with surveys of progress in each field. Such 
annual summaries, he thought, vjere badly needed, and librarians 
might encourage scholars to prepare them by first producing the 
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evaluative bibliographies from which they could be made. Foreign 
distribution of the results would represent a valuable contribution 
to international cultural relations. The American Council of 
Learned Societies, he added, is preparing a summary of research in 
the humanities during the past four years. 

Mr. Peiss pointed out that the Germans used to prepare most of 
the annual summaries, and the United States now has an opportunity 
to hll the gap. Mr. Heindel also thought that this country could do 
the job without undue chauvinism. If a real attempt were made, 
this might prove to be the greatest contribution possible within a 
period of six months or a year. 

In view of recent pronouncements by national leaders in wartime 
research, Mr. White wondered what the possibilities of governmental 
subsidies might be. There should be some legitimate means of secur- 
ing government aid for bibliographical activity. It might be done by 
means of an appropriation to UNESCO. Mr. Brown added that, as 
compared with the cost of research in this country, the amount spent 
to avoid bibliographical duplication is infinitesimal, and, in view of 
the costs of duplicating research, better bibliography represents a 
financial saving. 

Mr. Milczewski pointed out that the government does a good 
deal already through the Department of Agriculture bibliography, for 
example, and Library of Congress activities. Mr. Evans believed that 
a statement of policy on the part of the government could not be 
obtained until the total problem had been defined; a comprehensive 
summary of bibliographical needs might be one of the accomplish- 
ments of this conference. 

Mr. Vosper reported that his colleagues at California had recom- 
mended preparation and publication of two related tools—a world 
list of periodicals, giving the usual bibliographical information for 
each as well as an indication of whether or not it is abstracted, and 
a world list of indexing and abstracting journals, giving a list of the 
publications covered by each. This was proposed as a first step toward 
extension of indexing and abstracting and reduction of duplication. 

Mr. Heindel repeated his belief that summaries of progress are 
the greatest immediate need. Such summaries, he thought, should be 
prepared by professional associations rather than by the government. 

Mr. Evans thought that the subject would be clarified if problems 
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of comprehensive coverage and of evaluation were separated and 
if the distinction between retrospective and current works in both 
fields were kept in mind. For retrospective bibliogi'aphy, he be- 
lieved that Mr. White’s suggestion on library subject catalogues was 
very significant. A remarkable number of uses have developed for 
the Library of Congress printed cards in book form, even without 
any subject control. Library catalogues, of course, will not solve the 
periodical problem. 

For evaluation, The United States Qiiarierly Book List covers part 
of the field, not including serial material, and may contribute to 
surveys of scholarly progress. But the problem of evaluation ought 
to be discussed after general conclusions were reached on the compre- 
hensive problem. 

A major question in connection with the latter is whether each 
nation is to do part of the work or this country is to do it all. Up to 
now in this country there has been an attempt to cover the world with 
America’s samples of the world’s production. 

Mr. Flynn, referring to Mr. Boyd’s comments on costs, said he felt 
sure that a complete abstracting of the world’s literature could be 
provided at perhaps half the sum now wasted through needless 
duplication and insufficient use of existing facilities. In response 
to a question, he expressed the opinion that coordination would have 
to be voluntary, and explained that for several years discussions have 
been in progress between British and American abstracting services, 
looking toward an immediate exchange of abstracts procured and 
toward ultimate amalgamation of Biological A bstracts and the British 
journals. It has been hoped that eventually other nations will also 
be brought into the plan. 

Last spring, two French biologists came to this country with pro- 
posals for a comprehensive international abstracting service in the 
biological sciences to be created and housed at Geneva and financed, 
in its early stages, by an American foundation. They had believed 
that Biological Abstracts, if broadened, might serve as the nucleus 
of such an organization. During the past week, Mr. Flynn added, a 
proposal of this sort had been discussed with a Russian representa- 
tive, who indicated that the Russians believe an internationally 
managed service for biology would be feasible, and who reported that 
Russia has no plans for a service of its own but would be willing to 
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cooperate with Biological Abstracts if assured that the publication 
were truly international. 

Mr. Brown reported on cooperation in the social sciences and in 
genetics, but Mr. Shaw called attention to the fact that both the 
British and the Dutch are starting medical abstracting journals at 
present, both covering the same fields and both publishing their 
abstracts in English. 

Mr. Fleming reported that there is now cooperation in physiology 
and in chemistry. The American Chemical Abstracts uses abstracts 
prepared by British scholars. He hoped that the system might be 
expanded, perhaps through agreement by international congresses, 
and that scholars might agi'ee to support a single service in each of the 
various fields. Mr. Evans w^ondered if the Russians would accept Mr. 
Fleming’s view that English is now the major language of science. 
Mr. Fleming replied that he was sure they would. Only a week before 
the point had been taken up with the secretary of the Medical Sec- 
tion of the Russian Academy of Sciences, who had expressed himself 
as entirely satisfied with an abstracting service published in English, 
provided only that it were not nationalistic and that it could be made 
sufficiently inclusive to meet Russian needs. 

If the Russians abstract their own literature for an international 
publication, Mr. Evans asked if they would supply abstracts in 
English or if their abstracts would have to be translated. Mr. Flynn 
believed that airangcments could be made to have the original 
abstracts written in English. 

Mr. Evans believed that the projects reported by Messrs. Flynn and 
Fleming demanded extensive exploration. It is of vital importance, 
he said, to decide either that abstracting is to be done at a central 
point for each subject or that abstracts are to be made throughout 
the world and then sent in to a centre for publication. The matter 
may also involve the Farmington plan for acquisitions. Would Ameri- 
can libraries be willing to have the abstracts and to get copies of the 
originals by microfilm, or do they want to have all the material 
brought to this country? 

Mr. White suggested that there might be no decisive objection to 
publishing abstracts in the language of the original article. Biological 
Abstracts, Mr. Flynn replied, has for years been developing in a 
cooperative direction, the ideal being to have the entire Dutch 
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literature, for example, abstracted in the Netherlands by scholars 
capable of furnishing abstracts in English or of getting their ab- 
stracts translated into English. The important thing is to get every- 
thing listed in a single index. , 

In reply to a question on cooperation with closely related and 
overlapping fields, he said that permission has been given to twenty- 
five abstracting journals in such areas to reproduce anything they 
need from Biological Abstracts, Such agreements are always 
reciprocal. 

Mr. Evans suggested that this meant increased duplication. In reply 
to Mr. Flynn’s explanation that it results in far better focusing 
through indexes of the information needed by different groups, Mr. 
Evans thought that, in a well-organized total scheme, it could still be 
described as needless duplication. Mr. Flynn replied that this was a 
viewpoint of librarians rather than of research biologists. Mr. Shaw 
agreed, stating that, while duplication ought to be avoided, it is not 
yet possible to say how much of it is necessary. He offered an example 
in the field of research on gas generators for use in gas plants. There 
are hundreds of articles on gas generators listed in the general index- 
ing and abstracting services, and it would be necessary to examine 
each item to determine whether or not it applies to gas plants; but 
the Journal of the Society of Gas Industries lists only the articles that 
apply to that field— two during the past two years. The separate index 
is not unnecessary duplication from the point of view of the man in 
the gas business. Moreover, an article can be abstracted from four 
or five different points of view for different uses. 

Mr, Boyd added that a master plan for bibliographical coverage 
does not mean a single bibliographical tool. He pointed out also that 
the amount of duplication in Biological Abstracts^ which is a shining 
example of cooperation, is infinitely less than in the bibliographical 
work done by librarians. 
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Preliminary Memorandum 

The term ‘co-operation' is used in general to describe efforts made 
by librarians to organize the lending of books from one library to 
another. . . . The main object of the work is to enable any librarian to 
obtain any book required. But the establishment of such a system will 
probably lead to other results of far-reaching importance. It will bring to 
light and make accessible a great amount of bibliographical information. 
. . . It may actually lead to a mutually advantageous redistribution of stock 
among libraries, by exchange, and the pooling of little used books in 
central depots. It may help to rationalize the acquisition of books and 
prevent unnecessary duplication. . . . It . . . seems to be a first and necessary 
step in a much needed organization of the bibliographical world.^®® 

The foregoing quotation shows that interlibrary loan is regarded 
by the author of a very useful volume on Library Co-operation in 
Europe as the foundation of efforts at cooperation. One might argue 
with Pafford's approach, pointing out that bibliographical enter- 
prises, exchanges of printed materials and of personnel, and other 
cooperative activities are possible in the absence of interlibrary loan. 
In particular, it can be asserted that photographic reproduction (to 
be treated in the next memorandum) may be an acceptable substitute 
for lending— and sometimes a preferable alternative. It would hardly 
be fair to say that institutions such as the British Museum and the 
Reference Department of the New York Public Library, which cannot 
lend books, have never engaged in library cooperation. Coordinated 
acquisitions programs, at least for the libraries of a single metropolis, 
are also possible without lending. Finally, if loans are a stimulus to 
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specialization— and Pafford observes that “in these countries, and 
particularly where inter-lending has long been organized, a tendency 
for libraries to specialize has resulted’ it can be added that cause 
and effect are not entirely distinct, for specialization inevitably helps 
to increase the number of loans. 

Practically, however, interlibrary loan has been the cornerstone of 
cooperative programs. It has not, historically, always preceded bib- 
liography and exchange— though interlibrary loans were known in the 
eighth century,^^® and though Goethe made them when he was a 
librarian^®®— but projects in the bibliographical and exchange fields, 
even when relatively successful, have often led to nothing more, while 
extensive development of loan seems almost always to be followed by 
the inauguration of a number of the other forms of cooperation men- 
tioned by Pafford. 

Jewett had hoped that his plan for stereotyping catalogue entries 
would lead to a union catalogue and to loan, copying, and informa- 
tion services.^^^ But loans must have been very infrequent in this 
country before the establishment of the ALA, for a paper in the first 
volume of the Library Journal ^ pointing out that the practice was 
not unknown in Europe, even internationally, and that the Boston 
Public Library allowed nonresidents to borrow, suggested that Ameri- 
can libraries begin to lend books to one an other Fifteen years 
later, the same author, in his address as President of the ALA, ^vas 
able to speak of the generosity in lending that had been shown by 
the Army Medical Library, Harvard, and the Boston Athenaeum.^'*' 

A governmental decree of 1883 regulated interlibrary loans in 
Austria, and similar regulations followed three years later in both 
Italy and France. In the latter country, university libraries were then 
first authorized to lend directly among themselves rather than through 
the Ministry of Public Instruction. Prussian decrees of 1890, 1893, 
and 1897 were issued on the subject.^®® Some of these early regula- 
tions specifically authorized international loans, which were one of 
the subjects of a paper read at Chicago in 1893 and published in both 
Germany and the United States.^®^ A reciprocal agreement on direct 
loan was proposed by the Association Internationale des Academies 
in 1901.^®® 

Lending, both domestic and international, has been on the pro- 
grams of most international organizations, including the II B^®® and 
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IIIC/^'^ It was, of course, involved in cooperative plans like the one 
formulated by the ALI,^^® as well as in recent ALA programs for rela- 
tions with Latin America and other areas/®^ The American libraries 
abroad that have been financed by the- Department of State have not 
neglected the practice.-^^ In 1926 the Prague congress called for 
reduction in the formalities involved in loans, and resolutions 
adopted at Madrid in 1935 stated principles that were to be embodied 
in the international code, which will be considered later in this 
memorandum,^^^^ Encouragement of loans was also provided for in 
a number of bilateral agreements on intellectual relations, notably 
those concluded in 1935 between Italy and Austria, Italy and 
Hungary, and France and Austria.^®® 

The CIB published occasional statistics on international loan,^^® 
and Godet collected figures for 1934 from as many countries as pos- 
sible. His compilation shows that Germany lent 5,359 items, or nearly 
as many as the next ten nations combined, and, with 1,250, was also 
the leading borrower, though Poland, Switzerland, Denmark, Austria, 
and some other neighbors of Germany were not far behind. The 
United States and Canada lent (chiefly to one another) and borrowed 
only about as much as Holland or Hungary 

It is evident that only countries with well-developed domestic 
interlibrary lending systems can be expected to do very much inter- 
nationally. The German system has been described by Pafford^°® and 
others."®^ The union catalogue^^® and the Auskunftsbureau estab- 
lished in connection with it at the Prussian State Library were, of 
course, major features. Prussian libraries had interlending relations 
with 478 foreign libraries in 31 countries in 1934, and the total for 
interlibrary loans both domestic and foreign reached 450,000 in 
1932, when the State Library in Berlin lent 84,713 items itself. 

Interlibrary loan could be discussed as a relatively novel idea in 
England as late as 1917,^^^ and the German system seems to have 
been the inspiration for attempts by the Association of University 
Teachers, starting in 1923, to develop cooperation.^’^® An Enquiry 
Office, established by this group in 1925 with the help of a grant 
from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, handled a few hundred 
requests per year until its transfer in 1931 to the National Central 
Library The latter institution and its regional bureaux have grown 
in importance steadily since their beginnings in 1916^^® but may still 
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be described as primarily more a popular than a scholarly library 
system. 

A small volume published in 1928 was devoted to articles, chiefly 
by American librarians, on interlibrary loan,^^® but the first important 
study of international loans as an American activity appears to be 
Bishop’s report of 1931.^^^ Lending to Canadian libraries had, of 
course, always been taken for granted and was hardly considered an 
international activity, but loan relations with other countries had 
been infrequent. It may safely be predicted that the relative isolation 
of American libraries in this respect will rapidly disappear because 
of the acceleration of world-wide transportation, the development of 
research in Latin American institutions, the continued growth in bib- 
liographical resources of the United States, and the increasing num- 
ber of foreign scholars who are becoming familiar at first hand with 
library collections in this country. 

One curiosity in the early development of international loans was 
the practice of sending material via diplomatic channels. Inconven- 
ience and delay often resulted from this method, and direct trans- 
mission of books from library to library was recommended at an 
early date.^^® The IIB'“° and IIIC‘“^ have concurred, as w^ell as the 
Rome conference, the latter in spite of a plea by Roland-Marcel for 
continued use of the diplomatic route for rare books.“^^ Most ob- 
servers seem to have felt that the only advantage of the old method 
was that it avoided payment of postage.^'^ Recommendation of direct 
transmission does not, of course, mean that national centres or 
clearinghouses for requests are unnecessary. 

Though there has always been fairly general agreement on most 
of the principles involved, the need for formulation of them in a 
code of practice has been evident. An ALA committee prepared such 
a code for use in this country in 191 and an ACRL committee pub- 
lished a revised version in 1940.^-® Internationally, loan regulations 
were summarized in 1929 by a committee of the IIIC""® and were dis- 
cussed at Rome.^^^ Further consideration at Madrid in 1935““^ led to 
the adoption of an international code,^'® which is illustrated with 
model forms for loan requests, information requests, acknowledg- 
ments, and package labels. 

The code stipulates that its purpose is to secure books by the most 
rapid, most economical, and safest means. Individual libraries, na- 
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tional library associations, and national centres may adhere by notify- 
ing the IFLA of their readiness to grant complete reciprocity. The 
borrowing library is responsible for postage and insurance and for 
indemnification in case of loss or damage. Shipments are to be made 
by parcel post, with a special label, and a notification should accom- 
pany each consignment. The normal duration of loan is set at one 
month, not including time in transit. Each library is expected to make 
sure that the book wanted is not to be found in its own country 
before applying abroad, and works in great demand, extremely valu- 
able books, and publications still in print and selling for less than 
two gold Swiss francs are not to be loaned. Shipments are to be made 
directly from library to library, and requests may be made either 
directly or through centres, with the lending library having the op- 
tion of requiring that requests be transmitted to it through its 
national centre. 

With regard to centres, the code recommends that an international 
loan centre in connection with a major library and, if possible, includ- 
ing an information bureau and union catalogue, be established in 
each country. The duty of such centres is to transmit requests to 
libraries in its country that can fulfill them, to make sure that books 
wanted by libraries of its own country are not to be found in the 
country before applying abroad, to keep statistics of international 
loans, and to supply the IFLA with an annual report on these as 
well as on photographic reproduction facilities available in its 
country. 

A separate committee of the CIB studied legal questions involved 
in international loans and recommended that libraries be invited 
to agree to a system of arbitration in case of controversy 

National centres were envisaged in the international code and the 
Library of Congress was designated in 1940 as the American clearing- 
house.^^^ Centres of this sort have usually been recommended, but 
they are not the only type of centre that has been proposed or estab- 
lished for loan purposes. In 1908 Lane proposed a separate central 
bureau of information and a loan collection for American college 
libraries, including storage warehouse facilities.^^® American libraries 
abroad have served as bibliographical and loan centres to some ex- 
tent.^^^ Likewise, the bilateral international cultural relations treaties 
that have been mentioned called for establishment of cultural insti- 
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tutes and provided that, if desired, loan requests could be transmitted 
through these institutes."®^ 

There are, of course, many special, subject information centres,®®® 
and interlibrary loans have* been on the programs of such bodies as 
the International Institute of Agriculture.®®"^ Another proposal has 
been that international exchange services act as loan clearinghouses.®®® 
The Pan American Union has been recommended as a clearinghouse 
for this hemisphere,®®® but it appears that the Hispanic Foundation 
at the Library of Congress has made greater progress toward develop- 
ment into such a centre.®^® 

It was suggested in 1925 that the IIB become a world interlibrary 
loan clearinghouse.®^^ There have been various efforts at the coordina- 
tion of loan centres,®^® and, as a result of recommendations made by 
a committee of experts in 1929,®^® a guide w^as published.®^^ National 
organizations, likewise, have attempted to coordinate and list docu- 
mentation services within individual countries.®^® 

The first step in developing a bibliographical information bureau 
and loan clearinghouse is, of course, to collect information on 
library resources in the region or nation it serves.®^® One method of 
doing this is to make a survey of special collections. This has been 
done by such centres as the Bibliotheque Nationale®^"^ and the Library 
of Congress.®^® 

Establishment of a union catalogue is the next step, and its im- 
portance is demonstrated by the German interlibrary loan figures 
that have already been noted. The union lists of serials and union 
accessions lists issued in some countries are steps toward a further 
development, which had been begun in Germany on a more com- 
prehensive scale with the printing of the Gesamtkatalog, Duplication 
of union catalogues will, of course, permit major borrowing libraries 
to make many of their loan requests directly and wall relieve the na- 
tional bibliographical centres of the necessity of searching many of 
the titles they must now handle. 

Insufficient bibliographical information has undoubtedly been the 
major barrier to further growth of interlibrary loan, but it is not, 
especially at the international level, the only barrier. A number of 
the world’s great libraries are not permitted to let books leave their 
premises, and the British, at least, who seem to be particularly dis- 
turbed at the prospect that a book may be out on loan when 
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requested/^^ do not appear to regret this, but hope to be able to 
develop two comprehensive collections on each subject, one of which 
may be used for interlibrary loan while the other is maintained as 
a reference collection. For many subjects, they hope to establish 
still a third collection, to which open-shelf access may be permitted.-^® 
The fact that interlibrary loan can become a considerable burden 
on large libraries has discouraged the practice to some extent^®^ and 
has sometimes necessitated restrictions; but most libraries have shown 
their willingness to lend as freely as possible. Union catalogues, of 
course, are the best means of distributing the burden more evenly.^®^ 
though specialization may also help in this direction. 

Costs are a problem, and one survey has indicated that the expense 
of completing a loan is approximately 13.50.^^^ The subject ought to 
be studied, but it should be kept in mind that many volumes are 
acquired by libraries to meet a single demand at a cost for pur- 
chase and processing higher than $3.50, and that loans are normally 
requested only for books that cannot otherwise be obtained.^®^ The 
use of forms has been advocated as a means of reducing costs, and 
the German practice of charging a flat rate to the borrower regardless 
of the actual postage fee seems to have worked satisfactorily.^®® 
Obviously there is no justification for levying import duties on 
international loans.^®’^ Customs regulations have occasionally caused 
trouble, even between the United States and Canada, as Bishop has 
reported;^®® and there should be international agreement on the 
abolition of needless formalities.^®® 

The subject of postal rates on library materials in general is to be 
considered in a later memorandum, but it may be noted here that 
50 per cent reductions in rates for interlibrary loans were recom- 
mended at the Rome conference.^®® In Austria, as early as 1 909, inter- 
library loans were post free,“®^ and, at later dates, they were reported 
to be free in Czechoslovakia,^®^ Bulgaria,^®® Russia,-®^ and Switzerland, 
where the national library association obtained the privilege in 1927 
“on the ground of economy, claiming that such interlending would 
prevent the unnecessary purchase of books in the state and cantonal 
libraries and would therefore effect a saving in public fundsl’^®® Gen- 
eral adoption of this practice has been recommended by the IIB,^®® 
the me,®®’ and by several individuals in the United States.®®® 

If UNESCO is to succeed in “initiating methods of international 
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cooperation calculated to give the people of all countries access to 
the printed and published materials produced by any of them^ inter- 
library loan will prove essential in its plans. 

Prosecution of work on the union catalogue is one major contribu- 
tion that the United States can make. Are there not others? Should 
international lending libraries of some kind be established on a 
regional or continental basis? Will it be enough, instead, to help 
existing libraries and encourage them to engage in interlibrary loan? 

What can be done through American libraries abroad? The Ameri- 
can Library in Paris has engaged in interlibrary loan on a fairly large 
scale. There are now American libraries, maintained by the Depart- 
ment of State, in most of the nations of the world. They are located 
in capitals and large cities. Might they not, through interlibrary 
loan, extend their services considerably? Could the policy be estab- 
lished that anyone who wants to read an American book shall be 
enabled to do so, either through his local library or by direct 
request to the American library in his country? Such a plan would 
require the collection of a central book stock, regional depots to meet 
requests for popular books, and cooperation by the Library of Con- 
gress and other American research libraries to meet the scholarly de- 
mands that could be expected. Is it practicable? Should the United 
States be content with any contribution to international interlibrary 
lending that will not surpass the achievements of prewar Germany? 

Summary of Proceedings 

Mr. Metcalf recalled the conference in W^ashington two years be- 
fore at which Mr. MacLeish had emphasized the importance of in- 
ternational interlibrary loans. In view of the present hazards of 
transportation, however, Mr. Downs doubted that extensive lending 
of original materials should be undertaken; he suggested that it might 
be preferable to look toward increasing use of microfilm and other 
photographic substitutes. The idea of loan, he added, is appealing 
and idealistic, but, practically, very considerable risks are run in the 
case of valuable materials. 

Mr. White asked if there were not occasions when blocks of mate- 
rial might well be lent. If, for example, a group of Italians were 
working on a draft of a constitution and washed to use American 
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material, a collection of publications, not particularly valuable or 
irreplaceable, might be sent to them. Procedures of this sort might 
encourage specialization on a world-wide scale. 

Mr. Heindel reported that interlihrary loans are a standard prac- 
tice of the American overseas libraries, which may be in a position to 
help other institutions at present in areas where transportation is 
still difficult. 
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Preliminary Memorandum 

The photostat and a number of other devices for full-size reproduction 
of library materials are important, and it may be that new uses for 
them will develop. They do not, however, offer the great economies 
in production of extremely small editions and in storage space that 
are presented by microfilm; neither do they raise the problems in- 
volved in library handling of a medium that requires reading ma- 
chines for its use. This memorandum, consequently, will be devoted 
almost entirely to microfilm and microprint. It should be added that 
technical details of new processes are beyond the competence of the 
authors and will not be treated. 

Reproduction as a Substitute for Loan.— It hardly seems necessary 
to recount once more the story of the pigeons in 1870, or even to 
summarize the article by Goldschmidt and Otlet that brought micro- 
photography to the attention of librarians in 1907.^®® In retrospect, 
it appears that library applications of the new technique developed 
very slowly until the past few years, and it may also be asserted that, 
even now, the major function of microphotography is as a substitute 
for interlibrary loan. (This statement was contradicted by the dis- 
cussion, page 50.) This use is, of course, implied by the place given 
to it in the international interlibrary loan code that was summarized 
in the previous memorandum,"’^® and, for the most part, this is also the 
place given to reproduction facilities as a feature of bibliographical 
centres in the programs of the and of the FID and its national 

afiiliates.^^^ Such international subject organizations as the Office 
International de Chimie"'^® and the Institut International de Colla- 
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boration Philosopbique^*^^ have had similar interests, and copying as a 
substitute for loan was an activity of the ADI.^^® The ALA has had 
a Committee on Photographic Reproduction since 1936, and, from 
1938 to 1942, published the Journabof Documentary Reproduction, 
which was preceded by two annual volumes on Microphotography for 
Lihraries,^^^ 

The chief reasons for turning to microfilm as a substitute for loan 
have been summarized by Fussier It has been used for rare books, 
volumes that would be expensive to transport, items too often in use 
to be spared, parts of expensive sets, copies of only a few pages from 
a volume (particularly, of course, for articles from periodicals) , 
reference copies that cannot be lent (including everything in the 
collections of some institutions) , newspapers, and, in general, any 
material that cannot or should not be lent for one reason or another. 
It might be added that some items are too fragile to stand shipping 
and that, if a scholar wishes to be able to refer to a work over a 
considerable period of time, a reproduction is obviously preferable to 
a loan. 

As in the case of loans, requests often come to a library that cannot 
meet them. One means of handling this situation without unneces- 
sary delay is to exchange film orders. A committee headed by R. R, 
Shaw reported, on February 18, 1944, that eleven of the major libra- 
ries of the country had agreed to a plan of this kind, providing for a 
flat rate of fifty cents per periodical article on orders exchanged. 
The possibilities of extending the agreement to cover all types of 
photoduplication, of using a uniform order blank, and of establish- 
ing a uniform price scale for all types of copying were mentioned.^'^® 

It is evident that some method of coordination or listing is wanted 
in order to avoid unnecessary refilming. Lists of available manuscript 
reproductions were recommended by the IIIC.®’’® The Committee on 
Scientific Aids to Learning, after an inquiry into microphotography 
made at the request of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, recom- 
mended in 1941 central listing of negatives, a master collection of 
negatives, an information centre on projects, and a list of microfilm 
services.^®® During the following year the Philadelphia Bibliographi- 
cal Center issued a Union List of Microfilms which has been fol- 
lowed by annual supplements. Establishment of a centre to handle 
requests for reproductions was recommended at a small informal 
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conference between the Librarian of Congress, the Director of the 
ALA International Relations Office, and representatives of the De- 
partment of State, in 1945.^®^ The IIB had hoped to become a world 
clearinghouse for reproductions,^®® and there have been similar pro- 
posals more recently, including one for establishment of such a 
clearinghouse by UNESCO.^®^ 

Inclusion of positive copies in a union list (as was done in the 
Philadelphia project) hardly seems necessary, for positives are not 
of an essentially different nature from original copies of books and 
might well be listed only in the national union catalogue. On the 
other hand, since negatives can be used for the production of addi- 
tional copies, a union catalogue of negatives is highly desirable. It is 
not enough, however. Most libraries, when they receive a film order, 
do not wish to make and purchase a negative for themselves and do 
not think it proper to impose the cost of making both a negative 
and a positive on the individual or institution making the request. 
Consequently, they fill the order by supplying a negative. Even if 
this is purchased by a library or finds its way into one and is 
recorded in a union list, there is a considerable possibility that it will 
have been damaged in use sufficiently to make it unsatisfactory for 
further reproduction. 

If a national centre such as the Library of Congress could offer to 
buy the negative film for every complete ivork or volume copied by an 
American library, a master file of negatives could be assembled and 
listed. If a library or an organization sponsoring a microfilm project 
preferred to do so, there would, of course, be no objection to its 
paying for its own negatives and keeping them, provided it listed 
them at the national centre. 

Microcopies, presumably, are usually wanted of relatively rare 
books of genuine research value, so there is a fair chance that addi- 
tional copies will be needed eventually. Does a plan of this sort seem 
practicable? Could listing be kept sufficiently up to date so that re- 
quests would not have to be cleared through the Library of Congress 
before films were made? It is to be expected that most foreign re- 
quests will be directed to the Library of Congress in any case. 

The -report of the Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning that 
has been cited calls attention to a number of other problems that 
ought to be studied.®®® These include costs and the need for develop- 
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ing a simple system of collecting charges for small orders. In this con- 
nection, the practice of some governmental agencies, state universities, 
and other organizations, in requiring estimates before a thirty-cent 
job is done, plus billing in quintuplkate or worse, ought to be dis- 
couraged, though it usually seems to be required by legal provisions. 

The Committee also urged foundations to encourage coordination 
of services, commented on the desirability of an inexpensive read- 
ing machine, suggested that more attention be given to the quality of 
microfilm, and indicated its belief that further promotional work 
by a wide variety of organizations was wanted. It did not overlook 
the matter of copyright and called for ‘'cautious exploration” of that 
subject, which is to be considered in a later memorandum. 

Reproduction for Repiibhcation.—'Two of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations involve microfilm as a means of republication rather than 
as a substitute for interlibrary loan. These are its statement that “the 
filming of newspapers should continue largely with funds furnished 
locally,” and its proposal for an experimental project by libraries in 
filming materials other than newspapers that have been printed on 
disintegrating pulp paper. 

Filming as a substitute for loan involves an edition of one made in 
response to a specific request. Republication, on the other hand, 
implies the issuing of several copies, usually of a group or collection 
of volumes not available in a sufficient number of full-size copies to 
meet library needs. In the case of newspapers, microrepublication 
may be the economical— or even the only practicable— method of ac- 
quisition and permanent preservation. 

The project for filming English books published before 1600 was 
begun in 1935, and subscribing libraries have received annually ap- 
proximately 100,000 pages at a cost of one-half cent each. Indexes are 
supplied and catalogue cards may be purchased. Later, the same com- 
pany, University Microfilms, Inc., began the copying of all Ameri- 
can periodicals printed before 1 826.^®® British Sessional Papers are the 
subject of a pioneer microprint project by Boni."^'^ There have been 
numerous newspaper reproduction projects; 150 American titles were 
available by 1945,^®® and Harvard has been filming fifty foreign papers 
since 1938, Local archives have been filmed in some areas. More than 
six million pages of early British manuscripts were copied during the 
war for the ACLS under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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Negatives of these are on deposit at the Library of Congress."®''^ Be- 
ginning in 1942, a project for filming enemy publications was in- 
augurated, and more than 14,000 issues of serials were photographed 
during the next three years.^^° This, of course, was in addition to the 
Alien Property Custodian’s program for full-size republication, under 
which 3,200 issues of 1 16 titles, and about 700 individual books, were 
reproduced.^®^ The need for further republication of both kinds 
will be considered in the memorandum on rehabilitation. 

Power has noted that the foregoing enterprises demonstrate the 
value of microfilm as insurance against loss or unnecessary use of 
rare or irreplaceable books and manuscripts, as a means of securing 
permanent copies of materials of an ephemeral nature, and as an 
economical method of obtaining copies of material in distant 
depositories.*^^ 

There have been many proposals for new projects, some of a very 
ambitious nature, such as the IIIC’s plan of 1929 for assembling a 
universal library on microfilm.^^® 

The original article on microphotography for library purposes in 
1907 included a drawing of a library card with a normal printed 
entry below which seventy-two pages were to be reproduced in film.^'*^ 
Technical difficulties, however, have slowed down the development 
of sheet microfilm, while the strip and reel, with their obvious dis- 
advantages from the library standpoint, have been the normal forms. 

The possibilities of microprint, the idea of putting the microcopy 
on the verso of a catalogue card, and the prospect of gi'eater reduction 
ratios than were possible in 1907 led Rider to advance his plan for 
microcards.^®® As originally presented, this appeared to be a scheme 
for getting everything— including analytics for all serial articles— into 
one catalogue; but Metcalfs demonstration that the catalogue en- 
visaged for the twenty-first century was scarcely less terrifying than the 
200,000,000 volume library it was to replace*®® caused Rider to retreat 
to the ground that analytics were '‘in no sense an essential feature’’ 
though he still maintained that extremely high reduction ratios were 
also nonessential because research materials “come in small pack- 
agesr^®^ 

Microbibliography— the production of subject bibliographies or 
indexes provided with supplements containing the full text in micro- 
print of the materials they list— has been suggested as a possible alter- 
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native to the card.^®® If it is reasonable to expect that initial micro- 
print projects will involve collections of material similar to the early 
English books or the American periodicals that have been the field 
for pioneer projects in microfilm republication/*^^' then microbib- 
liography seems to offer a number of advantages in convenience of 
use. 

Such proposals indicate, at least, that microprint, whether in card 
or book form, may be considered fully as promising as microfilm was 
in 1907 or before. It is to be hoped that thirty years will not have to 
elapse before it is generally used by libraries. Paradoxically, it would 
probably be easier to start a major project if it seemed very likely 
that there would be no important technical improvements during the 
next few months or years. As it is, there is natural reluctance to 
subscribe to a project and to acquire reading machines that may be 
outmoded before the project is completed. 

One important question in this connection is suggested by the dif- 
ference of opinion between Miss Bennett and Rider. She writes that, 
if we are to have simple and inexpensive reading machines, “there 
will have to be a definite area magnified by them at one time. . . . We 
cannot ask a manufacturer to design a single reading machine which 
will enable us to read from one to five hundred pages of print on a 
three by five space Rider, though he does not meet the objection 
squarely, seems to think there is no difficulty in making a machine 
that will handle a wide range of reduction ratios.®®^ If this is so, such 
a machine ought to be developed, and, as soon as it has been, a major 
project should be undertaken in microcard or microbibliography 
production— or perhaps, as an experiment, in both. 

Microfilm and Microprint for Original Pw&Zica^ion,— Microfilm 
has already been used— and microprint, if successful at all, is sure to 
be used— for still a third purpose, i.e., as a new medium for original 
publication, sometimes described as “auxiliary publication!’ It has 
been suggested, indeed, that the initial microcard project might be 
of this sort in the field of theses.^®^ In microfilm, the ADI has had an 
auxiliary publication program. Brown University has issued mathe- 
matical theses,®®® and Power’s organization has secured approval by 
eleven universities of microfilm reproduction as meeting publication 
requirements for the doctorate. Abstracts of theses are published twice 
a year, catalogue cards are distributed by the Library of Congress, 
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and microfilm copies of the full dissertations are available at one and 
one-quarter cents per page. The cost to the author is only fifteen 
dollars.®®" 

There have been a number of proposals that periodicals develop 
auxiliary publication schemes lor supplementary material and data 
in very specialized fields.®®^ Some of these suggestions appear to be 
related to much older proposals for general distribution of separates 
in place of periodicals.®®® Ideas of this sort, which have recently been 
revived at UNESCO preparatory discussions,®®^ were behind the world 
encyclopedia plan of the IIB,®®® as well as later suggestions for loose- 
leaf or card encyclopedias and handbooks.®®® 

Photographic reproduction, though not in greatly reduced scale, 
has made possible the appearance of the Library of Congress cata- 
logue of printed cards in book form; microfilm has also been found 
useful in the assembling of union catalogues, as in the case of the 
Philadelphia project,®^® and in copying portions of catalogues for 
special purposes.®^^ It was reported that, at the outbreak of the war, a 
copying device had been developed for making full-size, legible, and 
durable reproductions of cards without removing them from their 
trays.®^® Punched card sorting methods plus automatic cameras have 
been proposed for the mechanical collection and reproduction of 
bibliographies.®^® Finally, the use of microfilm in mechanical brains, 
as imagined by Bush,®^" is perhaps a little too far in the future to call 
for discussion at this meeting. (But c/. discussion, page 26.) 

It should be noted that the use of microfilm in connection with 
exchanges and exhibits will be mentioned in the memoranda devoted 
to those topics. 

Library uses of microfilm and microprint have not, relatively, 
offered an extremely profitable field for commercial producers of film 
and equipment, and it Tvould be unrealistic to expect the manufac- 
turers to invest very large funds in research on library needs. A few 
laboratories connected with academic institutions have received foun- 
dation grants, but it can be argued, in view of the potentialities, that 
considerably larger amounts might prove to be good investments from 
the standpoint of librarianship and research in general. 

What can be done to get funds for experimentation, particularly in 
microprint? Can subsidies be found for an initial project? In what 
field should such a project be attempted? 
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It has been proposed that the Libi'ary of Congress serve as tlie 
centre for film requests, but an advisory service in microphotography, 
involving commercial processes and products, might operate more 
freely if not connected with the government. The ALA Committee 
has given libraries what advice it could but has had to do so with 
very little financial support. Can an advisory service be financed? 

Should UNESCO be asked to undertake research, standardization 
efforts, and advisory activities in this field? Should it not, at least, do 
what it can to encourage establishment of microcopy facilities at 
national interlibrary loan and bibliographical centres? 

Summary of Proceedings 

Mr. Rice questioned the statement in the Memorandum that 
the major function of microphotography even now is as a substitute 
for interlibrary loan, pointing out that it is used more extensively for 
newspapers, for reproduction of material on poor paper, and for 
copying items that cannot be obtained in any other way, than as a 
substitute for loan. 

In reply to the chairman’s question, ‘‘What is holding micro- 
photography back?” Mr. David said, “The fact that readers don’t like 
to use it;* He believed that patience is the only remedy; habits will 
change eventually. 

Mr. Boyd wondered if the major international possibilities of 
microreproduction might lie in the direction of telephotic transmis- 
sion of texts. Mr, Shaw replied that there are a number of promising 
processes, including diazo and the Bush system. Discussion ought 
not to be limited to microphotography alone. Each tool, moreover, 
has its economic limits, and, for short runs of material, it is cheaper, 
if the time wasted in going to and from reading machines is counted, 
for the scholar to use full-sized or substantially full-sized copies. Since 
Binkley’s death, he added, there has been no real study of such ques- 
tions, and the time seems to have come for renewed investigation. 
Only if librarians have determined what is economically sound can 
they concentrate on the right processes and make real progress. 
UNESCO might study the subject, or the Committee on Scientific 
Aids to Learning might be revived. Mr. Boyd mentioned the fact 
that the Massachusetts Institute of Technology is considering the 
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establishment of a laboratory for photographic reproduction studies. 

Mr. David raised the question of standardization, reporting that 
Mr. Power had recently discovered in Paris that, as against the film 
roll which is standard in this country, the French have developed the 
practice of cutting film into strips ten or eleven inches long and 
inserting these in labeled envelopes which stand on the shelves like 
volumes. If material is sent here from Europe in this form it will 
complicate the handling of microfilm in American libraries. 

Mr. Peiss added that the French have developed a machine espe- 
cially adapted to reading these short strips. In England the Royal 
Society of Medicine, which has a Rockefeller Foundation grant for 
reproduction and distribution to devastated libraries of wartime 
medical periodicals, is planning to distribute the films in this form 
and supply reading machines wdth them. There is a German process 
for making film strips resembling microcards, and a camera has been 
invented which makes it unnecessary to cut up a book before re- 
producing it in this form. A technique has also been developed for 
putting a catalogue entry at the top of the film. A reading machine 
for the product has been designed to sell at 150 marks, and the in- 
ventor is trying to set up a factory in the American zone. 

Mr. Shaw reported that a French device of this nature had proved 
to be a fraud, but Mr. Peiss replied that he had seen the German 
machine himself. Mr. Shaw added that a description of the French 
process described by Mr. David is to be found in the Compagnie 
Fran^aise Thomson-Houston: Revue Technique des Departements 
Radio^ No. 3 (July 1945). The plan was in use in England as long 
ago as 1938, Mr. Metcalf reported, when the British, at the Oxford 
documentation meeting, had urged American adoption of it. 

Mr. Flynn noted that Professor Reyniers of Notre Dame had been 
working on a similar method and is said to have perfected a camera 
that makes the exposures simply and rapidly. Mr. Shaw pointed out 
that the system is suitable for scientific articles, not for newspaper 
files. Mr. Peiss added that the French are publishing two or three new 
scientific journals on microfilm strips, and Mr. Rice suggested that, in 
spite of Mr. Pow^er’s perturbation, experiment in new methods of this 
sort is needed. 

Mr. Flynn hoped that something could be done to stimulate 
Edwards Brothers to proceed with plans for miniature offset repro- 
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duction of journals that can be marketed only in small editions, and 
to encourage some of the optical companies to produce portable 
reading devices for bringing miniature offset printing up to easily 
legible size. Those concerned with Biological Abstracts have felt that 
these steps are essential in order to provide copies of journals for 
which the demand is too limited to justify facsimile offset, of publica- 
tions too bulky in their original format for easy use and of other 
volumes or large sets that have gone out of print and cannot economi- 
cally be reproduced in full size. A portable, inexpensive reading 
machine that does not cause eyestrain is needed. 

With reference to republication, Mr. Metcalf said that the world 
demand ought to be determined before reproductions are made. If 
new methods make it possible to produce twice as many new 
publications, other problems will be complicated. 

Mr. Boyd spoke of a proposal by Sargent B. Child for an interna- 
tional reproduction program calling for extensive copying in Europe. 
Its weakness, he thought, was its connection with reparations, since 
it had provided that German industry would be required to produce 
the instruments and German technicians to do the copying. But the 
result would have been a copy of everything in libraries and museums 
throughout Europe, both as insurance against destruction and as a 
means of supplying the needs of scholars. 

A comprehensive program of this sort—but not depending on 
reparations—might, Mr. Boyd suggested, solve the problem of inter- 
library loan and simplify the indexing question. The sums spent 
in past years to send scholars from one country to another to copy 
books and manuscripts would finance reproduction of great blocks of 
material. Mr. Metcalf suggested that this, essentially, would be an ex- 
tension of the American Council of Learned Societies* wartime Brit- 
ish program, which had involved the use of ten cameras for several 
years. 

He wondered whether, for example, Mr. Boyd would approve of 
copying everything in the British Museum that is not recorded in 
the American union catalogue. Mr. Boyd replied in the affirmative, 
recalling that Binkley had been working toward that, and Mr. Metcalf 
estimated that, if there are two and one-half million pieces to be 
copied at the British Museum, the job would cost approximately 
five million dollars. 
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Mr. Shaw reported that the Department of Agriculture had ar- 
ranged with several countries to establish dollar credits for their use 
in the United States in return for photographic copies of materials 
not available here. Such projects are now in process in Holland and 
Poland, and other libraries might be interested in making similar 
arrangements. 

Mr. Downs pointed out that there are two distinct problems— one 
involving large-scale microfilm projects, while the other seemed to 
call for photo-oiffset or a similar process to reproduce journals needed 
in a considerable number of copies. Mr. Shaw suggested that the 
conference might strongly recommend that UNESCO set up a 
mechanism for determining the world demand for such journals. 

Mr. Evans doubted that photo-offset could be handled by librarians 
rather than by the publishing industry. Librarians— or UNESCO- 
may cooperate by determining and making known the demand; it 
is then up to publishers to supply it. Libraries had little to do with 
the Alien Property Custodian’s program for offset reproduction ex- 
cept to report to Edwards Brothers how many subscriptions they 
would take. Microfilm is a quite different matter, for it is a question 
of getting into the country a copy of something for which there is 
an uncertain or potential demand, and cooperation is needed. 

Mr. Fleming believed that in some cases libraries are buying micro- 
film when, if they would get together, it would be preferable to buy 
miniature or even facsimile print. Each library supposes that it is the 
only one interested in an item, while, in fact, there may be forty or 
seventy others that would buy copies. There should be some central 
organization with which requests could be filed. Mr. Milcze^vski ob- 
served, however, that there is a problem of timing— ho%v long should 
such a centre wait, letting requests for an item accumulate, before it 
takes steps to meet them? 

Recalling the Binkley Joint Committee on Materials for Research, 
and the Stewart-Conant Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, 
Mr. Metcalf Suggested that some comparable organization is needed 
now to study costs, demands, and other problems that have been 
mentioned. Mr. Shaw added that this involved relations with the 
FID, since documentation institutes are normally concerned with 
the same questions. 

Mr. Clapp reported that the Periodicals Committee of the ALA 
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is making a census of requests for missing numbers of British periodi- 
cals; once it is known how much wartime foreign material will come 
to this country in the original, similar efforts will be necessary on 
an international scale. 

Mr. Evans added that periodicals from Germany are being listed 
as they are distributed under the Library of Congress Mission pro- 
gi'am. Possibly a list of gaps could also be prepared, if the cooperating 
libraries are willing to meet the additional costs. Libraries would 
then be asked to report materials they received through sources other 
than the Mission. Several of those present reported that their libraries 
would be glad to help finance this scheme. Mr. Brown hoped that 
other nations would compile similar lists of gaps through their 
national libraries. 



Cooperative Acquisition 
and Specialization 


Preliminary Memorandum 

Centralized or cooperative buying of books is something quite dis- 
tinct from specialization in acquisition. The two may go together, but, 
if libraries are buying the same books for the most part, cooperative 
purchase is likely to offer greater economies than if they are reducing 
duplication by specializing in different fields. Cooperative buying 
may be a very desirable enterprise for small public libraries, but spe- 
cialization is usually considered a means of increasing resources for 
research. 

Buying, the simpler of the two forms of cooperation, will be con- 
sidered first. It may be regarded as a natural outgrowth of such 
cooperative critical book selection aids as the A .L.A. Catalogs though it 
was suggested by Root as worthy of particular attention in acquisition 
of replacements and out-of-print titles.''^''"’ Purchasing for state institu- 
tions was reported in 1926 to be centralized in Michigan and New 
Hampshire, while the Ontario Department of Education bought 
books for fifty small libraries, and the Oregon State Library was a 
purchasing agent for school district libraries.^^® 

Probably the most extensive experiment in cooperative buying that 
has been attempted in the United States was in connection with the 
Carnegie Corporation s grants to college and junior college libraries 
between 1929 and 1939. An advisory group, including college presi- 
dents, deans, and librarians, was formed under the chairmanship of 
Bishop in 1928. It surveyed the libraries and sponsored preparation 
of the Shaw List of Books for College Libraries. As a result of its 
recommendations, the Corporation made grants totaling a little more 
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t han one million dollars for book purchases by eighty-three colleges. 
The money was to be spent over a five-year period, and a central 
purchasing office was established in March 1931 to handle the bulk 
of expenditures under the grants. Bishop has estimated that this 
office saved the colleges more than $100,000, or from 10 to 15 per cent 
of total expenditures. It also located many out-of-print books that 
would not have been easily obtainable by a college library order 
department. In 1937, following establishment of a Junior College 
Library Advisory Group and publication of the Mohrhardt List of 
Books for Junior College Libraries, ninety-two grants totaling 
$300,000 were made to junior colleges to be spent over a term of 
three years. Centralized buying was used for this program too, and 
the estimated saving amounted to 27.5 per cent of the list price of 
the books. In both cases, selection was left entirely in the hands of 
the colleges. Bishop has pointed out that the great advantage of cen- 
tralized buying for colleges is that many of them lack the bib- 
liographical tools and the familiarity with the book trade that a cen- 
tral office can supply.®” 

Other American and numerous foreign examples of centralization 
could be found, of course, but perhaps the most remarkable is the 
Norwegian Folkeboksamlingenes Ekspedsjon, which binds all public 
library copies of books purchased from the selective catalogue issued 
by the national library office, prints Dewey and Cutter numbers on 
the bindings, supplies each volume with book pockets and cards as 
well as with printed catalogue cards, and sends it to the library post 
free. It keeps on hand a stock of ready-bound volumes and is said to 
supply immediately 80 per cent of titles ordered.®^® The U.S. De- 
partment of State, which is now operating libraries throughout the 
world, might find it desirable to consider setting up a system of this 
sort. 

Turning to international cooperation and to research libraries, an 
interesting recent activity has been the program for cooperative pur- 
chase in China announced by Brown late in 1943.®“ The first arrange- 
ments were made by an ALA committee, but the project is supervised 
by a joint committee representing the participating libraries. Each 
institution was asked to transmit $1,000 to the ALA, and purchases in 
China were handled by the Chinese Library Association.®®® By the end 
of 1945 it was possible to report that thirteen libraries were taking 
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part and, in spite of exchange difficulties, 3,250 volumes had been 
received at a cost of $6,000. Broadening of the progi'am was urged.®‘“^ 
Recent procurement activities of the Library of Congress and the 
Department of State, since they involve specialization, will be con- 
sidered later in this memorandum. Apropos of China, it may be added 
here that in 1943 a proposed cultural progi'am for Sino- American 
relations suggested the establishment of an American library in China 
and indicated that one function of this library would be to facilitate 
American acquisition of Chinese publications.^"- It has already been 
pointed out that cooperative American acquisition has been included 
in ALA programs for Latin American relations.^"^ 

Centralization of foreign acquisitions has been recommended in 
England, and it has been hoped that the system developed under 
the National Central Library might lead to cooperative purchase;'*-'’ 
Laski's suggestions for the postwar period do not call for centralized 
buying, but provide for the establishment of twelve central libraries, 
each with funds sufficient to purchase all desirable books published 
in the country, and for setting up a National Library Council under 
the Ministry of Education. Among the functions of this body are the 
reprinting of rare books and the purchase of books or manuscripts 
that ought to be retained in an English library. The twelve central 
regional libraries are to be depositories for local records.'*-^ 

It should be noted, finally, that cooperative acquisition has also 
been suggested from the international subject approach.'*-’^ 

In beginning a discussion of specialization, one might well take 
as a text Pafford’s dictum that ‘*The value of any effort made in 
organizing co-operation, and any result from it, as in the matter of 
specialization, is only to be judged as good if it eventually makes a 
permanent improvement in a library’s service to its readers!’^^® Dotvns 
has stated six principles to be taken into consideration in specializa- 
tion agreements: Distance is a handicap; complete elimination of 
duplication may not be possible or desirable; loan regulations should 
not be too strict; each institution must have something to contribute; 
agreements should be positive, rather than commitments Jiot to do 
something; and agreements must be flexible to provide for expansion 
and adjustment.®^^ White, approaching the problem from the view- 
point of the university, has also emphasized positive agreements, has 
pointed out that collections must support the program of instruction 
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and that elimination of unnecessary duplication of educational effort 
is desirable, and has recommended safeguarding the continuity of 
educational and library policy, recognition of the limits of coopera- 
tion, and broadening of its base by efforts to reduce overlapping in 
publishing projects.®^" 

Pafford, it has been seen, believes that a tendency toward specializa- 
tion results from the development of interlibrary loan.®®^ When a loan 
system is coupled with a union catalogue, the institutions whose hold- 
ings are recorded may, indeed, be thought of as forming a single 
library comparable to a municipal library and its branches or a uni- 
versity collection with its departmental and special libraries. In this 
situation it seems inevitable that the idea of increasing total resources 
by eliminating unnecessary duplication should arise. 

Germany, a leader in lending and in union catalogue development, 
was likewise a leader in specialization, though Pafford notes that this 
was also encouraged by the existence of the German states, a political 
situation that made it necessary for a great number of medium-sized 
libraries to serve one national community. He reports that completion 
of the union catalogue of eleven Prussian libraries showed that 6o 
per cent of the titles were represented by a single copy.®®“ While an- 
other author gives 50 per cent as the figure,®®® there can be no doubt 
that duplication was remarkably slight. 

The emergency that followed the first world war was another 
stimulus to German specialization. The Notgemeinschaft der 
Deutschen Wissenschaft, founded in 1920, centralized both purchase 
and exchange acquisition of foreign publications, listed serial files, 
and arranged for their completion, filling two thousand gaps in sixty 
libraries.®®* It may be described as the most successful major effort 
that has been made to secure a maximum return from the book 
budgets of a nation’s research libraries. When rehabilitation is dis- 
cussed, it will be seen that there is now a great need for organizations 
of this sort in the devastated nations to make restoration programs 
effective. 

In France, during the period between the two wars, considerable 
progress was made in specialization by Parisian libraries, particularly 
in the field of foreign serials.®®® 

Like the French, Americans have succeeded chiefly on a local scale 
thus far, though American distances and lack of centralization in most 
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respects suggest that the problems of the two nations differ consider- 
ably. Chicago and New York City specialization agreements date from 
1895 and 1896;^^® Minneapolis, Cleveland, and Boston are among the 
cities that have agreements of one sort or another, and there have 
been some statewide efforts.®®^ The successful arrangements at Nash- 
ville and between Duke and the University of North Carolina are also 
well known, and the importance of a union catalogue in such cases 
is evident.^®'^ An agreement on newspapers is in effect in \^irginia, and 
a regional agreement on specialization was reached in 1944 at a 
conference sponsored by the Pacific Northwest Library Association. 
The regional bibliographical centre acts as a clearinghouse for this 
program.®^® 

Proposals for specialization have been more numerous and often 
on a larger scale than accomplishments. The Paris congress of 1923 
formally recommended acquisition agreements between libraries hav- 
ing a union catalogue,®'*® while nearly thirty years before, \^an der 
Haeghen had urged agreement between Belgian and Dutch libraries 
on a division of responsibility in connection ivith their proposed 
union catalogue.®^^ McColvin suggested specialization in England in 
1934,®^^ and postwar plans of the Library Association, as noted in the 
memorandum on interlibrary loan, call for development of at least 
one reference and one lending collection, both as nearly complete as 
possible, in each subject. National grants for purchases by these 
libraries in their special fields are recommended, and periodicals 
are mentioned as particularly suitable for cooperative acquisition and 
specialization. A survey of resources is regarded as prerequisite to 
establishment of the plan.®^® 

Specialization and cooperative purchase were proposed at a Chinese 
library conference in 1929, and, while nation-wide plans had not been 
worked out, it was reported in 1935 that some local understandings 
were in effect.®^ 

In the United States, Putnam, as early as 1896, testified that the 
Library of Congress ought to take into account the holdings of other 
libraries in plans for building its own collections.®^^ Specialization was 
recommended by Andrews in 1916®^® and by Root in 1922;®^^ Keogh 
declared that governmental needs during the first world war had 
demonstrated the necessity for it.®^® In 1916 the ALI had adopted a 
'"plan of cooperation by specialization^ which called for libraries with 
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like specialties to organize in order that at least one reference and one 
circulating copy of the books on each subject could be found in 
each of seven regions of the United States.®^® An adaptation of this 
scheme was promoted by the ALA ^Bibliography Committee under 
the chairmanship of Richardson.®^® Including cooperative selection, 
purchase, and union cataloguing of books not already in the United 
States, this was approved by the ALA Council in 1926, as well as by 
the ALI, American Bibliographical Society, and American Historical 
Association.®^^ Efforts were made to start on an experimental scale by 
an agreement of theological libraries®®® or, at an earlier date, by an 
arrangement involving Harvard, Yale, Chicago, and Princeton.®®® 

Establishment of regions in which periodical purchases would be 
coordinated by agreement was proposed by Cannon in 1929. As in 
the case of the Richardson programs, union lists and lending were 
features of the plan.®®^ Hopes of specialization were, of course, in the 
minds of many of those who participated in the union catalogue 
movement during the years after 1930.®®® A conference on library 
specialization was held in 1941, and discussion centred on the ques- 
tions of whether more information on holdings must be collected 
before a program could begin, whether regional experiments should 
precede national efiEorts, and whether first attempts should be con- 
fined to any special group of libraries. It was agreed that a start 
ought to be made on a national scale, and it was su^ested that two or 
more comprehensive collections, at least in some subjects, would be 
desirable as insurance. The importance of the Library of Congress 
and of the national union catalogue was emphasized.®®® Kellar, a year 
later, reported that a majority of librarians interviewed had favored 
coordinated purchase agreements and a code of fair collecting 
practices.®®'^ 

Before considering the Farmington proposal, which is the final 
item, chronologically, in this series of comprehensive plans, attempts 
at coordination in special subject fields should be noted, particularly 
those in Latin American studies. A Conference on BibliogTaphy and 
the Concentration of Research Materials in this field was held in 
1939 and was able to agree, at least, that a survey ought to be made.®®® 
The Hispanic Foundation at the Library of Congress has interested 
itself in the building up of adequate collections by college and uni- 
versity libraries and the establishment of a national system for the 
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use of research materials.®^® More recently, Hanke has reported adop- 
tion by the Library of Congress of an Hispanic acquisition policy 
designed to protect rare books from unscrupulous collectors. Amer- 
ican libraries will be asked to cooperate, and it has been hoped that a 
comparable UNESCO policy may be established to protect the 
cultural patrimony of all nations.^®® The need for a policy of this 
sort in postwar Europe has been noted by Besterman.®^^^ 

A “proposal for a division of responsibility among American 
libraries in the acquisition and recording of library materials,” which 
can be cited more economically as the Farmington proposal, was 
drawn up in 1942 by Boyd, MacLeish, and Metcalf acting as a com- 
mittee of the Librarian’s Council of the Library of Congress. It was 
approved by many individuals, as tvell as by representatives of the 
ALA, ARL, Council of National Library Associations, and American 
Council of Learned Societies. It provides for a cooperative undertak- 
ing limited for the time being to current books and pamphlets in 
the regular book trade and printed in the Latin alphabet. Cooperat- 
ing institutions would agree that at least one copy of every book and 
pamphlet included shall be acquired by an American library, 
promptly processed, and listed in the national union catalogue. A staff 
would be employed to prepare a classification scheme, survey existing 
special collections, survey world book production by country and 
subject in order to estimate probable costs of making current acquisi- 
tions complete, solicit offers of specialization from libraries, arrange 
for allocation of fields, and announce such allocations after govern- 
ing bodies of cooperating institutions have agi'eed to them. Libraries 
would be asked to accept responsibility for comprehensive coverage 
of their chosen fields, not to reduce their purchases in any sub- 
ject. It was believed that the central office might find it desirable to 
arrange for cooperative buying from some nations, and cooperative 
cataloguing was also anticipated. A classed union catalogue at the 
Library of Congress was recommended.^®^ 

The proposal, since it is national rather than regional, faces the 
obstacle of distances, but it appears to meet the requirements of the 
other principles formulated by Downs and White. Funds have not 
become available for financing the preliminary steps that have been 
summarized, and little more has been possible, in direct action along 
the lines of the plan, than the publication a year ago of a study of 
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American acquisitions as measured against book production of eight 
countries. Periodicals, public documents, textbooks of lower than 
college level, legal, medical, and juvenile literature, music scores, 
translations from other modern languages, and reprints were excluded 
from this study. A list of 2,921 titles— a sampling of total annual book 
production by eight countries of 17,715 titles— was checked by sixty 
major libraries. Uneven national coverage was indicated by the fact 
that this group of libraries acquired less than one-fifth of all Italian 
and Belgian books, while four-fifths of all Canadian and Mexican 
titles were found in the United States. An equally wide range in 
subject collecting was revealed, with four-fifths of all titles on 
bibliography and librarianship located, compared to only 14 per cent 
in technology. It was found that 85.5 per cent of all titles located 
anywhere in the country were held by the four largest libraries; other 
institutions made relatively slight contributions to the total resources 
of the country. From the financial standpoint, it was found that 
14,564 would have brought to this country one copy of every title 
not acquired from the eight countries, and that the cost of com- 
plete acquisition for any single subject would have been relatively 
low.®^* 

The study in question amounted to little more than a partial 
substantiation of some of the hypotheses on which the Farmington 
proposal was based; but, as noted, it can be described as the only 
direct progress that has been made to date. Fortunately, however, 
developments along closely related lines have been much more im- 
portant and encouraging. 

Early in the war the government found it necessary to make ar- 
rangements for the acquisition of European publications, and it be- 
came evident that government channels would be the only ones avail- 
able for acquisition of library materials in the period immediately 
following liberation or, in enemy countries, for some time after the 
end of hostilities. It was obvious that arrangements were needed for 
the allocation in this country of material that could be acquired by 
the government.®®^ In August 1945, MacLeish, then Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, wrote to the Librarian of Congress that “The Depart- 
ment of State agrees with the Library’s view that the national interest 
is directly affected by the holdings of many of the private research 
libraries. It would, therefore, interpose no objection in principle to 
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the employment of Federal Government facilities to assist in main- 
taining these specialized collections where normal channels of 
acquisition are inoperative. . . . The Department would wish to be 
assured that the private libraries had agi*eed upon and carefully 
planned a program of cooperative buying and that they ^vould con- 
tinue to support such a plan as long as Federal assistance was 
granted them 

Articles by Clapp^®® and Peiss'^'^‘ have told of the steps taken to 
reach an allocation agi'eement and have described the European 
procurement activities of the Library of Congress Mission. There is 
some cause for hope that the subject allocations agreed upon for this 
project may, with suitable adjustments, serve as a basis for further 
cooperation along the lines of the proposal. 

A Russian acquisitions program invoh’xng exchange on a large 
scale as well as purchase has also been under consideration for more 
than a year.^®® Specialization agreement in Chinese publications has 
been suggested,®®® and first results of an attempt at cooperative buy- 
ing were noted earlier in this memorandum. A Library of Congress 
mission to Japan is also a possibility. 

The Farmington proposal appears to be supported, at least in 
theory, by a large majority of librarians; cooperation with it has been 
designated by the ALA as a desirable means of governmental partici- 
pation in international library relations,®*^® and it has the support 
of the Librarian of Congress.®^^ The announcement that trained, full- 
time officers of the foreign service are to be designated for publication 
procurement seems to indicate an opportunity for further action. A 
coordinated acquisitions program for federal government libraries is 
materializing, and the procurement officers will serve all government 
libraries wherever commercial channels are insufficient.®'^ 

The precedent has already been established that governmental aid 
in acquisition may be given to research libraries participating in a 
plan for specialization. There are very fetv countries in which com- 
mercial channels are adequate for comprehensive acquisitions of the 
sort suggested in the proposal. 

Is it, then, reasonable to propose an arrangement whereby procure- 
ment officers would attempt to acquire one or tW'O copies of every 
publication, and the Library of Congixss would distribute these ac- 
quisitions to specializing libraries, governmental or not? 
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Many other questions may be asked. Has experience of the past 
three years indicated a need for revision of the Farmington proposal? 
Are there prospects of financing it now? Can further progress be 
made without financial aid? Is the time opportune to make another 
effort in the field of serials? 

Are there not countries other than China and Russia in which 
cooperative buying should be attempted? 

As in the field of bibliography, proponents of selectivity object to 
uncritical collection. In bibliography it has been suggested that true 
selection is possible only after collection and examination of all that 
is available. Advocates of the Farmington proposal have pointed out 
that every library except the one that specializes in a subject can 
afford to be more selective if assured that there is a comprehensive 
collection somewhere in the country. The problem of what ought to 
be kept and what is not worth preserving even in a single library is 
bound to arise again, however, if specialization brings really compre- 
hensive collections. Should it be considered now? 

Summary of Proceedings 

Referring to Mr. Downs’ six principles of specialization agree- 
ments as cited in page 57 of the Memorandum, Mr. Evans argued 
that there must be some element of negative agreement in any such 
arrangement; if a library is given top priority in a field, other insti- 
tutions must agree not to compete with it. Mr. Metcalf believed that 
this would not be necessary in the case of current materials after 
normal channels of trade had been reopened, but agreed that it is 
true of the German acquisitions program under the Library of Con- 
gress Mission. Mr. Evans thought that, in any case, there would be 
some publications so scarce that only two or three copies would ever 
get to this country. Mr. Rice suggested that perhaps the statement 
ought to read “Agreements in general should be positive. . . 1 ’ An- 
other suggestion was “Agreements should be positive, rather than 
merely commitments not to do something!’ Mr. Downs agreed, pro- 
vided such agreements were kept flexible. 

Mr. Peiss asked what percentage of the printing output of France, 
for example, would be brought to this country under the Farmington 
plan. In reply to a question, Mr. Wiliams reported that there had 
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been practically no selection, within the categories covered, in pre- 
paring the check lists on which his article^®^ had been based. Mr. Peiss 
wondered how much difference of opinion there was, even among 
those present, on the definition of ''research value!' He had estimated 
that about half of the trade books issued in Switzerland during the 
war years were of research value. 

Mr, Shaw believed that it would be possible to go a long way with 
the Farmington plan before acquisitions became nearly complete 
enough to make the problem a practical one, but Mr. Peiss main- 
tained that it would be desirable to decide, as specifically as possible 
at the outset, what is wanted in this country for research purposes. 
Mr. Shaw remarked that the Office of Strategic Services wants comic 
books. 

Questions brought out the fact that the Farmington proposal, since 
it was conceived only as a first step, leaves out books in non-Latin 
alphabets and all periodicals. 

Mr. Metcalf asked if the group would approve of proposing, at 
the next meeting of the ARL, that a start on the Farmington plan 
be made next year with publications of three countries: Sw^’eden, 
Switzerland, and Germany. The first named is a comparatively small 
country with a language which relatively few librarians and research 
workers read, the second represents the two most widely read foreign 
languages, and the third seems to call for cooperative effort because 
of the difficulties to be anticipated in acquiring material from it dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Replying to questions, Mr. Metcalf said that the allocation of 
priorities would not necessarily be the same as had been made for 
acquisitions of the Library of Congress Mission. He thought the 
simplest method of acquisition might be to find a dealer in Switzer- 
land, for example, who would agree to collect all material he believed 
to be of research value on the basis of the best definition that the 
ARL could provide. Mr. Metcalf hoped the plan could be extended, 
but thought it might be best to make a start with the three countries 
in question. If a library took a subject for one or all of these coun- 
tries, it would not necessarily be committed to take the same subject 
for all other countries. 

Mr. Vosper strongly seconded the idea of centring acquisitions in 
a selected dealer; it would be bad, he thought, if libraries were left 
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to their individual resources in finding a means of getting everything 
called for under the proposal. Mr. Peiss believed that, for Switzer- 
land, a single dealer might well handle medicine, law, and related 
sciences, while a second could take care of everything else. 

Mr. Fleming urged the necessity of increasing the number of 
subject divisions from the 250 used under the Library of Congress 
program. Mr. Metcalf doubted that as many as 250 would be needed 
for Sweden, but agreed that, for major countries, many more might 
be desirable. 

There was some discussion as to whether any nation other than 
the United States is ready to consider inclusive acquisition of this 
kind. Mr. Peiss reported that the Russians have ordered at least one 
copy of every title published in Switzerland during the war, and Mr. 
Heindel added that they have also ordered one copy of every Ameri- 
can title. 

Mr. Downs, seconded by Mr. Babb, moved that the proposal made 
by Mr. Metcalf be referred to the ARL for action. Mr. Clapp urged 
that explanatory material be distributed in advance of the ARL meet- 
ing, and Mr. Boyd hoped there would be a realization that action 
taken by libraries now involves continuing commitments; he feared 
that this had not been generally understood in connection with the 
Library of Congress Mission allotments. Mr. Babb called attention 
to the necessity for reconsideration of these allocations, and Mr. Rice 
pointed out that, while an undertaking to cover Swedish or Swiss 
publications on a subject would not commit a library to do so for 
all other countries, it would, in many cases, be unfortunate if the 
same library did not cover a subject on a world-wide basis. The 
motion was unanimously carried, 

Mr. David believed that more time should be found for ARL meet- 
ings; a single session is insufficient. Mr. Rice said that additional time 
could be allotted only if the meeting were deferred until after the 
ALA sessions; it was also recalled that independent ARL meetings 
had been held in New York. There was some feeling that a separate 
meeting of this kind ought to be devoted to consideration of the 
recommendation on the Farmington plan, and the suggestion was 
referred to Mr. Rice as Executive Secretary of the ARL. 

The discussion then turned to serials. Mr. Evans believed that 
these should be handled separately from monographs because of 
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the special problems they present. They can be selected in advance 
and listed, and arrangements can be made to get them. A specializa- 
tion agreement for serials might be linked to the serial listing that 
had been discussed earlier. Mr. Shaw added that a great many serials 
are not available in the trade, and, because of the large proportion 
of society publications, the problem of acquisition is not the same as 
for books. He agreed with Mr. Metcalf, however, that a library 
accepting responsibility for books in a subject should also acquire 
the serials in that field. Mr. Fleming wondered if the same statement 
should not be applied also to government documents. 

During the past year, Mr. Peiss reported, Switzerland had produced 
a complete catalogue of periodicals, including the more important 
nontrade items. It is a classified list with an alphabetic index, the 
Schweizeriscker Zeitschriften- und Zeiiimgskatalog, issued by the 
Schweizerisches Vereinssortiment at Olten. 

Mr. Evans moved that UNESCO be asked to recommend that one 
of the first bibliographical projects of each member nation be a 
comprehensive listing of all current serial titles. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. David and, after Mr. Browm had called attention 
to the fact that such lists should give full bibliographical details, was 
unanimously carried. 

In view of the existence of the Swiss list, Mr. David wondered if 
there were any reason why the Farmington plan should not be ex- 
tended to Swiss periodicals at the outset. Mr. Downs suggested the 
difficulty of classifying general periodicals and those that treat several 
subjects. 

Mr. Metcalf said it appeared likely that the government libraries 
in Washington would develop their own acquisition program, more 
or less independently of the rest of the country, for materials they 
need. But, in the case of items of value in connection wdth the security 
of the United States, it might be desirable to see to it that a second 
copy goes to some library outside Washington. 

Mr. Shaw recalled that research libraries have often had competent 
men examine and estimate the adequacy of their collections. The 
Williams study of acquisitions from eight countries had suggested a 
somewhat different procedure to him, and he had recently obtained 
the services of a Hungarian, who is determining what sources of 
information there are for Hungarian publications (including current 
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books, periodicals, and documents) , listing sources of retrospective 
book trade information, and preparing check lists of all Hungarian 
publications relating to agriculture. These lists are then to be checked 
to determine the extent to which Hungarian materials are represented 
in the Department of Agriculture Library and other collections. It 
appears that not more than 12 to 14 per cent of the Hungarian 
agricultural material will be located in this country. 

In any case, the Department of Agriculture hopes to develop an 
acquisitions program covering both commercial and noncommercial 
channels in cooperation with the Department of State, which has 
assisted in locating additional sources for current information on 
books. Similar studies, aimed at defining the publications procure- 
ment officer program of the State Department in other countries, 
might well be made by graduate students in library schools. The 
Department has indicated its willingness to cooperate and may be 
able to employ such students during their summer vacations. Mr. John 
H. Ottemiller, Acting Chief, Reference Division, Department of 
State, is the man to consult. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Shaw reported that the initial study is 
covering agriculture and its underlying sciences, including biology 
and agricultural economics. He added that the war brought to light 
large areas in which American libraries had been criminally neg- 
lectful in acquisitions, and it had cost millions of dollars to make up, 
even in part, for the resulting gaps. The fact that most Americans 
do not read Bulgarian does not justify nonacquisition of important 
work done in Bulgaria. A systematic plan is needed to determine the 
potential and more nearly realize it. 

Mr. Heindel suggested the use of foreign information officers 
in this country. Legations might welcome the opportunity to assist 
with acquisitions under the Farmington plan. Mr. Shaffer added that 
he had encountered great willingness on the part of educational and 
other attach^ in Washington to give help of this sort, and Miss 
Ludington reported that very considerable aid had been received 
from the French Information Service in New York in response to a 
recent request. 

Recalling the original terms of the Farmington proposal, Mr. 
Clapp wondered if the ARL still considered it essential to create a 
classified record of all materials acquired. Mr. Evans wished to waive 
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any obligation of the Library of Congress to assemble such a subject 
union catalogue. If a classed catalogue is needed for the Farmington 
plan acquisitions, then a general subject union catalogue must also 
be desirable. Mr. Metcalf suggested that a subject catalogue might 
be of more importance for current than for older material that is 
listed in other bibliographies. 

Mr. Evans indicated his willingness, if the ARL so recommended, 
to make a copy of each card sent in under the Farmington plan and 
to hold the copies in a dead file as material for a future classified 
union catalogue. Mr. Brown suggested that each library might as 
well be required to send in two cards, but Mr. David questioned the 
desirability of making a second card now for storage; the cards could 
be duplicated just as easily whenever a final policy decision is made. 
Mr. Evans agreed; his point was that the question of a general classi- 
fied union catalogue should be taken up on its merits and apart from 
the Farmington plan. 

The Chairman asked the group to express its opinion on the desir- 
ability of a subject union catalogue. Mr. White favored it, but 
doubted that it should be given a top priority. Mr. Shaw wondered if 
a subject catalogue prepared in any one place could be generally 
satisfactory and could cover special subjects adequately. The Engi- 
neering Sociedes Library, for example, might make as many as sixty 
subject entries for an item for which the Library of Congress w-ould 
make only two or three. He doubted that there is a satisfactory 
basis at present for decision as to the value of a central subject cata- 
logue. Mr. Evans said that such a catalogue could include all of the 
Engineering Societies’ entries if cards were sent in for them. In reply 
to a question by Mr. Shaw, however, he agreed that it would be 
necessary to work these cards into a uniform subject heading scheme. 

Mr. Beals suggested that, if the Farmington plan succeeds, a library 
specializing in any subject will eventually acquire the retrospective as 
well as the current literature and will therefore become the logical 
place for a subject record, which it should be able to prepare better 
than any central institution could do. Mr. Evans, agreeing, added that 
libraries might be asked to undertake to issue printed subject bib- 
liographies in their fields of specialization. Mr. Beals thought it would 
take twenty-five years for the materialization of such proposals. 

Mr. White believed it might be desirable to move toward the pub- 
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lication of library catalogues, such as those of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Army Medical Library, rather than to emphasize 
a classified union catalogue. Mr. Evans expressed interest in a sug- 
gestion by Mr. Fleming that specializing libraries enter into relations 
with indexing and abstracting journals in their fields. The Library 
of Congress had recently agreed to supply the Middle East Journal 
with a current bibliography. 

Replying to questions on the cooperative buying program in China, 
Mr. Brown said that action has been postponed at present because of 
unsettled conditions, but there has been discussion of continuing the 
scheme. Experts in China may be found who will undertake to make 
regular shipments of books in their fields. At present it is impos- 
sible to find out what is being published in many parts of the 
country. 

Exchange with Japan is now possible. As far as Mr. Brown had 
been able to learn, about three-fourths of the university stocks of 
publications there survived the war. General MacArthur and the 
Treasury Department have agreed to the resumption of exchanges 
and Mr. Simpson reported that the War Department has negotiated 
with the Smithsonian Institution, which can now accept exchange ma- 
terial; the only restriction is that General MacArthur’s headquarters 
will reserve the right to delay, divert, or refuse delivery if necessary. 
Satisfactory machinery has not yet been set up for getting Japanese 
publications into this country. 

Under the Trading with the Enemy Act, it is possible to get a 
Treasury license for making direct shipments, but the formalities are 
numerous. Packages can, however, be sent addressed to a library in 
Japan via the Supreme Command, and there are hopes that more 
direct channels will be made available. 

Mr. Brown recalled that there had been discussion of sending a 
mission to Japan along the lines of the Library of Congress Mission 
to Germany. Mr. Clapp explained that the proposal had not yet been 
explored; there was some question regarding the number of libraries 
that would be interested in participating and whether or not their 
purchases would be large enough to underwrite the overhead expenses 
required for even a small mission of perhaps two persons, which 
would amount to approximately $13,000 per year. 

Mr. Brown believed a mission would be financially practicable if 
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it is to be a year or more before material can be obtained from Japan 
by other means. Scientists had informed him that some of the Japanese 
publications are very valuable, and the Japanese universities are eager 
to obtain American material and to restore exchange relations. On the 
other hand, if normal channels are to be open within three or six 
months, a mission may be needless. 

Mr. Fahs wondered if the desirability of a mission were not also 
partially dependent on the question of how soon materials now in 
Washington may be made freely available. A large portion of wartime 
Japanese publications are in Washington, but are not yet open to 
scholarly use. Mr. Evans reported that the Library of Congress had 
been attempting to get material from Japan, but had found it 
difficult to send money there; moreover, the Washington Documents 
Center of the War and Navy Departments disregards instructions 
of the people in the field and keeps anything it wants or gives material 
intended for the Library of Congress to other agencies if it wishes. 
When three copies of an encyclopedia come, even though one has 
been specifically marked for the Library of Congress, the first may 
be kept by the Center, the second given to Military Intelligence, and 
the third to Naval Intelligence; since the Center was set up to serve 
the intelligence agencies of both departments, this does not seem 
reasonable. It has been promised, however, that the whole Washing- 
ton Documents Center collection will eventually be transferred to the 
Library of Congress. 

Mr. Brown reported that there had been many complaints be- 
cause scholars were not allowed access to the collection. Mr. Evans 
agreed, but reported that, even after its transfer to the Library of 
Congress, it would probably not be opened to the public for a year 
or more. He remarked that there was one advantage in the arrange- 
ment— the Center has sufficient manpower to catalogue the material, 
while the Library of Congress does not. 

Miss Ludington reported that valuable publications, especially in 
tropical medicine, physics, mathematics, and population studies, 
are being issued in India and are very hard to obtain, largely because 
of the poor organization of publishing there. Much of the material 
appears in pamphlet form and is issued by private agencies rather than 
commercial firms. There is great interest in exchange. 
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Preliminary Memorandum 

Specialization programs, it has been seen, are chiefly concerned with 
research materials that ought to be somewhere in the country but 
need not be extensively duplicated and, in many cases, will not be 
acquired at all i£ specialization has not been organized. Such a pro- 
gram may not require the direct participation of more than a few 
dozen research libraries, but some other forms of international inter- 
change affect the acquisitions of all libraries. 

Publications are acquired by gift, exchange, or purchase. Gifts 
will be considered here along with exchanges, from which they are 
not always easily distinguishable at the international level. Since ex- 
changes must usually be confined either to duplicates or to publica- 
tions issued by a library or by the institution to which it belongs, it is 
evident at the outset that international exchanges are of interest to 
fewer libraries than the commercial methods of interchange that will 
be considered in Memorandum VIIL 

Throughout the discussion of exchanges, it may be worth while to 
keep in mind Bergson’s observation that ‘Tn matiere d’^changes de 
publications, si une nation plus favorisee donne plus qu’elle ne re^oit, 
elle n’est cependant pas en perte, car elle r^pand sa pensee et son senti- 
ment, elle ^tend sa personnalite, elle propage son influence!’®'^^ Uni- 
versities, learned societies, and other organizations with scholarly 
interests are concerned to some extent with national intellectual 
prestige, and their publishing activities are directed toward the dis- 
semination of results of research rather than toward making money; 
but Bergson’s principle seems particularly applicable to the ex- 
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change of publications issued by governments themselves. 

The documents that come to a country by exchange are preserved 
and circulated by libraries, but, since the arrangements for their ex- 
change are usually made by governments and have often been regu- 
lated by international conventions or treaties, it seems appropriate 
to consider document exchange separately from library exchanges in 
general. The value of documents has been generally recognized, 
particularly during recent years, but it may be pointed out that, in 
some countries, they are relatively even more important than in the 
United States and cover an even wider range of subjects. Hanke 
has observed that governments in Latin America do more publishing 
than all the private firms together.^^^ 

Vattemare’s efforts to establish exchanges were chiefly in the field 
of duplicates and will be considered in the next memorandum; the 
first important steps toward organization of current document ex- 
changes appear to have been taken during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. In 1867 fourteen European princes signed an agree- 
ment for exchange between museums of reproductions of works of 
art. National commissions were to be formed, and the Belgian com- 
mission, appointed in 1871, was given a considerably broader field of 
activity than would have been necessary under the princes’ agreement. 
It prepared to list all documents (as well as other serials) and to 
negotiate exchanges.®^® 

The year 1867 was also an historic date in American document ex- 
change, since a joint resolution of Congress then first provided that 
fifty copies of documents be made available for exchange through the 
Smithsonian Institution. Regular shipments did not begin until six 
years later 

The next development came when an International Geographical 
Congress, meeting at Paris in 1875, proposed that each nation estab- 
lish a central bureau to collect all maps and other geographical pub- 
lications published at state expense and exchange at least one copy 
of each with other nations entering the agreement. The French com- 
missioner prepared an agreement for the listing and exchange of all 
documents by a national bureau, with tlie provision that special 
bilateral agreements could provide for exchange of more than one 
copy. A French bureau was established; by the end of 1879 it had 
entered into relations with twenty-one countries.®*^^ 
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Conferences were held at Brussels to discuss exchanges in 1877, 
1 880, and 1883®^® before the convention of 1886 was finally concluded. 
It calls for the establishment by each nation of an exchange bureau, 
the exchange of all official documents and works executed by order 
and at the expense of the government, the publication of an annual 
list of items available, arrangements between the bureaux as to the 
number of copies to be exchanged, direct transmission from bureau 
to bureau and use of standard forms, and payment by the shipper 
of packing and transportation costs. A second, supplementary con- 
vention provides for the immediate transmission of official journals 
and of parliamentary annals and documents.^’® 

The Brussels convention was signed in 1886 and ratified with rea- 
sonable promptness by the United States, Belgium, Brazil, Italy, 
Portugal, Serbia, Spain, and Switzerland. Uruguay, Argentina, and 
Paraguay followed in 1889, but there were no further ratifications 
until after the first world war, when Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary, the Dominican Republic, Latvia, Danzig, and 
China entered the agreement. This, of course, does not mean that no 
other nations have exchanged documents; Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, France, Liberia, Holland, Peru, Russia, and two Austra- 
lian states had established bureaux by 1910,^®° and the United States, 
by 1926, could report document exchange relations with 101 govern- 
ments.®®^ 

It cannot be said that the Brussels convention has been highly 
successful. Critics have called attention to the slowness in transmission 
of publications, the fact that the annual lists are not integrated with 
bibliographies, and the absence of any international body to coordi- 
nate the project. Some nations were undoubtedly discouraged from 
adhering by the requirement that all publications be exchanged,®®® 
particularly since government subventions are sometimes given to 
very expensive works,®®® and there may be good reasons for reluctance 
to establish a new administrative bureau as required by the conven- 
tion.®®^ 

The niC attempted to encourage ratifications of the conven- 
tion,®®^ but, as can be judged from the list of postwar signatories, 
it was not very successful. A Committee of Experts recommended 
establishment of an international commission to report annually on 
the working of the national bureaux, called attention to the need 
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for better financial support of the bureaux, and recommended re- 
stricted adherence to the Brussels convention. Only Egypt and 
Morocco accepted the latter recommendation, and a new agreement 
was prepared, providing for exchange of current national bibliogra- 
phies, publication of information on acquisitions of scholarly librar- 
ies, listing and exchange of scientific publications, establishment of 
centres to list exchange materials, and the publication and forward- 
ing to the me of reports on exchanges. Only Brazil, Cuba, Hungary, 
Monaco, Rumania, and El Salvador had indicated their approval of 
this by 

The Prague congress passed resolutions favorable to this agi'eement 
as well as to the Brussels convention and to bilateral treaties and 
recommended that a new agreement be prepared by the The 

latter recommendation was repeated by the Rome congress of 1929.®®^ 
It has been suggested that governments agree only to the establish- 
ment of bureaux like the Smithsonian Institution for transmission 
of exchanges and to publication of annual statistics or reports.®®® The 
CIB had a Committee of Parliamentary Libraries which considered 
some problems of document exchange, including recommendations 
approved at Madrid that summaries of legislative action be published 
in French and that official agencies for listing and sales of documents 
be established.®®® In 1939 the IIIC recommended a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of national bureaux to draft a new agreement,®®^ 

The Buenos Aires convention of 1936 provided for exchange of two 
copies of all documents. This was ratified by the United States in 
1939 with a reservation providing for modification by bilateral 
arrangements as to the number of copies to be exchanged,®®® A special 
agreement with Mexico had been concluded in 1937. 

Bilateral agreements have been advocated as more satisfactory 
than general conventions/®® and document exchanges were provided 
for in a number of cultural relations treaties, including those be- 
tween Brazil and Argentina,®®^ Austria and Hungary/®® Germany and 
Hungary,®®® and Sweden and Czechoslovakia/®’ 

It has been seen that national centres of one sort or another have 
an important place in document exchange agreements. Listing avail- 
able publications is one of their essential activities, and it will be 
observed, in connection with general exchanges, that they have often 
been given responsibility for handling nondocumentary material and 
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for serving as national exchange information centres or clearing- 
houses. National institutes of bibliography®®® or national libraries 
have been suggested as appropriate agencies to handle these activities. 
An international centre to which all documents would be sent for 
distribution has also been suggested.'^®® 

The establishment by Belgium of the first international exchange 
bureau in Europe has been mentioned. This service sent 79,681 and 
received 135,090 official publications in 1929,^®^ Holland has an active 
service connected with the Royal Library, while the Hungarian 
organization, founded in 1923, developed into a national library infor- 
mation bureau.^®® The Library of Congress, which was provided 
with 125 copies of documents by an act of 1925, has, as noted, com- 
plete or partial exchanges with more than one hundred govern- 
ments.^®^ Transmission, of course, is through the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, which, according to its annual report for the year 1937/38, 
sent 157,000 pounds of American documents abroad and received 
more than 60,000 pounds of foreign documents. 

The librarians of this country have for years advocated improved 
listing and distribution of American government documents; it may 
be sufficient here to call attention to the annual volumes published by 
the ALA in 1933 and several later years, and to one of the most recent 
of many articles on the subject by Wilcox,'^®® Internationally, selective, 
annotated lists of documents have been proposed to meet Latin 
American needs.^®® American libraries abroad serve as document 
centres to some extent,^®'^ and it is possible that a plan for public 
sales of documents may be developed with their assistance. 

State and local documents should not be ignored internationally. 
The practice of document exchange between states began in 1811,^®® 
and it is interesting to note that in 1933 North Carolina offered its 
state university twenty-five copies of all state publications for ex- 
change. A later amendment extended the right to Duke Univer- 
sity.^®® 

International document exchange agreements have made no provi- 
sion for the acquisition of documents by nongovernmental libraries. 
Can arrangements be made for some of these libraries to receive for- 
eign documents on exchange? A system of specialization in foreign 
documents, probably on a regional basis, seems to be in the public 
interest. Could not the Library of Congress be enabled to dispose 
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of as many copies of American documents as it can use for exchange 
purposes, with the understanding that, when it is able to secure 
multiple copies in return, it may distribute these to research 
libraries? 

Distribution and listing ought to be improved both within this 
country and internationally. What effective action is possible? What 
is needed in the way of selective listing? 

Should another international convention be drafted? Are bilateral 
agreements preferable? Or is it best to leave negotiations to the 
Library of Congress, once it has been adequately supplied with 
exchange copies? 

The League of Nations Library is said to have been the most 
successful collector of documents.'^^® What can be done now through 
UNESCO to see that its collections are maintained? 

Many documents are published on poor paper. Should not national 
centres be prepared to supply libraries with microfilm copies of 
these? 

For state and local documents, should the North Carolina system 
be adopted elsewhere, or should states be urged to make their 
publications available for distribution abroad through the national 
centre? 

If additional copies are made available for exchange, and if docu- 
ments are supplied generously to the American libraries abroad, will 
this insure adequate foreign distribution? 

Summary of Proceedings 

Mr. Evans reported that the Library of Congress has tried to make 
its document collections inclusive and has gone beyond treaty obliga- 
tions, resorting both to executive agreements and to special arrange- 
ments with issuing agencies. He believed that the major question con- 
cerned publications of foreign governments that ought to be in other 
American libraries. Many documents are received in more than one 
copy, but the Library of Congress has no pattern for their distribu- 
tion and would like to see one developed. 

In reply to questions, he added that the Library of Congress would 
be able to allocate and distribute duplicate documents by subject in 
accordance with the Farmington plan. Not all foreign documents, of 
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course, are received in even a single copy, but a determined effort 
should result in acquisition of many of them in duplicate. 

Mr. White wondered if one copy in Washington and a second 
somewhere else in the country would be sufficient. Mr. Metcalf be- 
lieved that it would at least enable libraries to collect more selec- 
tively. There were questions as to whether the second set should be 
divided among libraries by subject or by country. Mr. Fleming recom- 
mended the former course, but Mr. Van Male thought a subject 
division would be very difficult, though, if a third set could be 
obtained, one might be divided by subject and one by country. Mr. 
David suspected that division by country would result in accumula- 
tions of very dead material. 

Mr. Evans doubted that either method is practicable in toto. A 
series of press releases, for example, could not be divided up by the 
subjects covered in the releases. But all publications of a Depart- 
ment of Public Health could well go to a medical library, and so on, 
regardless of the subject of the individual document. Mr. Fleming 
agreed. 

Mr. White suggested the desirability of a study of the legislation, 
executive agreements, treaties, distribution machinery, etc., which 
might assist librarians of the world to gain access to documents. Mr. 
Evans remarked that the machinery was not uniformly successful; a 
treaty is only the first step in a continuing battle to acquire the 
material. He believed, however, that the group might be interested 
in going beyond a second set, and considering the problem of how 
to get as many copies as are needed by the research libraries of the 
country. 

In reply to a question as to whether or not present treaty arrange- 
ments are adequate for the job that ought to be done, Mr. Evans 
said they are not, but it may be preferable for the additional material 
to come by exchange instead of by treaty. Mr. Clapp explained that 
at present there are available for international exchange 150 copies 
of all nonconfidential United States documents, with few exceptions. 
These are depository sets. Mr. Shaw pointed out that each agency 
of the government also has exchange arrangements of its own, and 
that processed publications are not available through the Library 
of Congress. 

In general, Mr. Clapp reported, the Library of Congress has aimed 
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at exchanging one complete deposit set of United States public docu- 
ments for one complete set of each foreign government’s documents. 
The agreements, however, can be changed to provide for additional 
copies. The problem of distribution would remain after such copies 
arrived here; money would be required to sort and distribute them. 
The library, unable to divert from more pressing work the manpower 
that would have been required to sort and exchange duplicate 
documents within the country, sometimes has thrown them away. 

Questions were asked regarding the functions of the Smithsonian 
Institution, but the reply was that it acts merely as a transmission 
agency and has nothing to do with subsequent distribution or alloca- 
tion. 

Mr. White moved that the group suggest that representatives of 
the ARL and of the ALA Board on Resources confer with the 
Librarian of Congress and seek to prepare a plan for bringing to this 
country several copies of foreign documents for distribution in ac- 
cordance with whatever subject or geographical arrangement seems 
suitable to the three parties, and that these representatives be asked 
to bear in mind the fact that the present may be a favorable time for 
securing desirable alterations in treaty arrangements. 

Mr. Heindel asked if Mr. Evans believed that the treaty arrange- 
ments were working sufficiently w^ell to make it worth while to try 
to increase to two or three the number of sets specified in the next 
executive agreements that are negotiated. Mr. Evans said he had 
assumed that this country might wish to offer something other than 
a second set of United States documents in some cases; Iraq, for 
example, may be saturated with a single copy of some American 
documents, but might welcome copies of some other publications 
from this country. 

Discussion made it clear that the United States sends many more 
documents to most countries than it receives from them. Mr. Evans 
thought there should be no insistence on pound-for-pound matching, 
even though one set of American publications may be greater in 
volume than two of the other nation’s. "^Vith regard to distribution, it 
was suggested that a foreign document expediting project similar to 
the existing domestic scheme might be set up. Mr. Evans pointed 
out that additional costs would be involved, because something would 
have to be sent in exchange for the foreign documents. 
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Mr. Peiss wondered if the benefiting American institutions would 
be willing to provide certain nondocumentary materials for exchange. 
Mr. Vosper believed that they would, and reported that at California 
there are many state documents on hand, some of which appear to 
interest foreign countries. 

Mr. Clapp added that American university publications are not, 
in many cases, wanted by the publishers of foreign documents, but 
an expediter might be able to arrange transfers whereby universities 
of the country in question would benefit. In any case, he hoped it 
would be assumed in discussions with the Librarian of Congress that 
the cost will have to be taken care of by American libraries— both 
the cost of distribution and the payment for additional copies of 
documents. 

Mr. Bernardo reported that the Philippines formerly received 
three depository sets of American documents, but, as a result of the 
granting of independence, these had been stopped and no exchange 
treaty had yet been concluded. Mr. Evans reported that a set was 
being held for the Philippines. Mr. Shaw complained that the Philip- 
pine government had recently decided to require postage on ship- 
ments of documents, instead of making a postal agreement similar to 
those between the United States and Latin American nations. Mr. 
Bernardo hoped that a coordinating agency for exchanges would be 
set up in the Philippines to take care of the needs of all American 
libraries. 

Mr. White’s motion (page 79) was unanimously passed. 

Miss Ludington thought it would be very helpful if each United 
States library abroad could be informed of the distribution of 
American documents in the country it serves— not the complete set 
that goes to the central depository, but the series sent to separate 
government agencies and other libraries. Many inquiries could be 
answered by referring people to the nearest set of the publications in 
which they are interested. Moreover, when a library began to receive 
requests because of this procedure, it might be encouraged to make 
its holdings more accessible. Mr. Clapp asked if lists of American 
university exchanges would not also be useful, but Miss Ludington 
was chiefly interested in government publications. 

Mr. Shaw reported that for some years American embassies had 
been supplied with such information by the Department of Agricul- 
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tore, which has been trying to have them check its mailing lists and 
delete dead institutions. The checking has been done in twenty-six 
countries; all procurement officers also have copies of the lists. Mr. 
Heindel believed that, in some cases, the lists had not found their 
way into the right hands in the field. He hoped that the Department 
of State would assemble a foreign mailing list for all government 
agencies. 

He also believed that some progress is being made in designation 
of proper sales agents overseas for United States documents. Libraries 
are among the natural agents. The Government Printing Office, like 
the American book trade, has not been particularly export conscious 
in the past, but there is general agreement now' that documents ought 
to be sold abroad. 

Since some agencies are not following the procedure of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture now, Mr. Shaw suggested that the conference 
recommend that all foreign mailing lists for documents be made 
available to the State Department and to the scholarly institutions 
of this country. Perhaps a central exchange record could be main- 
tained at the Library of Congress, and foreign service personnel could 
be supplied with copies of all lists. The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments now keeps a card record for printed publications only. Mr. 
Heindel supported the recommendation. 

In response to questions, Mr. Heindel added that the American 
information libraries abroad are not official document depositories, 
and that their designation would require legislation wffiich has not 
yet been requested. Designation as partial depositories wmuld be 
desirable. He believed, also, that American state documents are 
having an increasing significance overseas, but the information 
libraries find it difficult to acquire some of them. 

Mr. Evans said that the major difficulty in the document situation 
has been that no agency has been responsible for seeing to it that they 
are widely and well distributed. The Superintendent of Documents 
acts merely as a clerk; the Library of Congress is chiefly interested in 
what it can get in return; and, until recently, the Department of 
State has not been concerned with the impression America makes 
abroad. There is some question as to tvhether any existing agency is 
competent to handle the whole problem. Mr. Heindel agreed; in 
his opinion, one of the weaker points in democratic education has 
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Preliminary Memorandum 

The publications exchanged by libraries fall into several distinct 
groups, and it ought to be kept in mind that procedures applicable 
to one kind of material may be unsuitable for another. Documents, 
which require legislative action to make copies available, if not 
agreements negotiated directly between governments, have already 
been considered. Serials issued by institutions maintaining libraries 
form perhaps the most important group to be considered in this 
memorandum, and seem to be relatively easy to handle because an 
agreement for their exchange, once it has been made, may continue 
for many years without further negotiation. Institutional monograph 
publications are a second group, of which theses form an important 
subdivision. Duplicates may also be divided into serials and mono- 
graphs. Finally, something should be said of the exchange of materials 
that are not duplicates but may be transferred from the library that 
holds them to another, where they will fill a gap in a serial file or in 
a subject collection. 

Exchanges of both institutional publications and duplicates have 
fairly long histories. The Biblioth^ue Nationale in 1694 exchanged 
duplicates for new English and German books.'^^^ A “Commerciiim 
Literarium*' was in existence as early as 1740 between the universities 
of Lund, Abo, and Greifswald for exchange of academic publications. 
The German Akademischer Tauschverein was inaugurated in 1817 
by Jena, Breslau, and Marburg. Its membership numbered eighteen 
by 1823, and foreign universities were included later; Uppsala, for 
example, joined in 1859/^^ British government attempted 
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to arrange for a complete exchange with France of all books deposited 
under the copyright laws.^^^ 

A few years later, Alexandre Vattemare, a professional ventrilo- 
quist, began his efforts to establish an international exchange system. 
He came to the United States in 1839 secured the passage by 
Congress of a joint resolution providing for exchange of Library of 
Congress duplicates with foreign libraries. Several states, including 
Maine, Maryland, Louisiana, New York, Massachusetts, Virginia, and 
Indiana, made him their agent at one time or another. He took a 
large collection with him from this country to France and returned 
in 1847 materials valued at |8o,ooo. His original plan had 
involved the publication of a journal listing publications offered, 
but this did not materialize, nor did a later plan for a central office 
in Paris with national branches. Vattemare arranged for the exchange 
of valuable materials (perhaps 2,000,000 volumes in all), but slowness, 
unbusinesslike methods, and high operating expenses caused his dis- 
missal by Congress in 1852. His system seems to have left no direct 
descendants and, for that matter, no trace has been found of the 
American Library in Paris which he established.^^^ 

Later nineteenth-century developments in international exchanges 
were closely linked with the document exchange conventions that 
have been described. The Smithsonian Institution, like the Belgian^^® 
and Dutch^^® bureaux that were founded in 1871, transmitted the 
publications of private institutions, and the Brussels Convention pro- 
vides that bureaux of exchange shall serve “as intermediaries between 
the learned bodies and literary and scientific societies, etc. of the 
contracting states for the reception and transmission of their publica- 
tions!' It adds, however, that “the duty of the bureaux . . . will be 
confined to the free transmission of the works exchanged!’ and that 
the bureaux will not “in any manner take the initiative to bring 
about the establishment of such relations!’^^^ 

Exchange has been described as the major source of acquisition 
for many German institutions,^^® and it seems to be equally important 
to some other European libraries. The number of institutions with 
which the University of Uppsala had exchange relations grew from 63 
in 1884 to 761 in 1897, 8,000 in 1913, and 2,200 in 1929; more than 
300 of these were German and nearly that many American, with 
French, British, Italian, and Swiss institutions following. The library 
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has all dissertations o£ the University at its disposal, plus 120 serials; 
by 1929 it was receiving 2,828 serials on exchange and purchasing 
only 785.^^® 

In the United States, Yale was reported in 1944 to have exchanges 
with 1 14 Latin American libraries, and Downs writes of one univer- 
sity with seven serials at its disposal which received on exchange Uvo 
thousand serials valued at 1 10,000.^^^ Bishop has estimated that 
Michigan annually distributes press publications whth a wholesale 
value of about $2,000. Shipping expenses bring exchange costs to 
about $5,000, in return for which publications with a list price 
totaling several times that amount are received.*^'" 

An interesting survey of its exchanges was made by the University 
of California library in 1932 and 1933."^^" It %vas found that 4,025 
serials valued at $9,179 were received currently by exchange (2,806 of 
these were foreign, including 169 from Latin America). In addition, 
back sets, dissertations, miscellaneous publications, and items trans- 
mitted to other branches of the University, brought the total valuation 
of exchange receipts to 823,555. The total list price of university 
press publications sent in return was $24,278.^^^ 

The Smithsonian Institution, during the year 1937/38, sent 

225.000 pounds of nongovernmental publications abroad and received 

1 13.000 pounds for American institutions/"'’* In the California survey, 
however, it was discovered that only about one-fourth of the foreign 
titles came via Smithsonian. 

The figures that have been cited give some idea of the magnitude 
of library exchanges and, in particular, of the achievements of a few 
outstanding institutions. Before considering national and inter- 
national methods of encouraging exchanges, it ought to be empha- 
sized that few American libraries could show figures comparable to 
those reported by California. Of 225 libraries replying to a ques- 
tionnaire in 1939, only 81 reported any foreign exchanges, and 
relatively few indicated that publications of their university presses 
were at their disposal for exchange.^*® If a press and a library are 
both parts of a single university, it might be argued that only book- 
keeping procedures are involved in the question of whether or not 
the library must buy from the press publications that it sends on 
exchange; if the library does not pay, it is receiving a hidden subsidy 
or supplement to its book funds. In practice, how^ever, it is to be 
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suspected that development of exchange relations is greatly stimulated 
if press publications are made available without payment.**^^ 

Theses have always been an important item in European university 
exchanges. The French system was in operation by 1882 and was 
limited at that time to institutions whiling to exchange seventeen 
copies of all their theses. By 1935, the Sorbonne, which acted as the 
national collecting agent for theses, distributed them to forty-four 
foreign libraries,'^® A joint resolution of the German state govern- 
ments in 1913 provided for exchange of theses through the ministries 
of education.^^® The Franco-German agreement of 1925 provided for 
annual exchange of six copies of all theses, together with six copies 
of a complete list.'*®® This reduction in the number of theses to be 
exchanged necessitated their allocation, and the Rome conference 
recommended that distribution be centralized in all countries, in 
order to facilitate subject specialization in thesis collecting and con- 
sequently to reduce the number of copies required. It was also 
recommended that complete lists be supplied to all university 
libraries."*®^ An international clearinghouse for theses has been 
suggested.*®^ 

Several proposals for revision of the Brussels convention have 
provided for listing materials (other than documents) that are 
available for exchange^®® and for the encouragement of institutional 
exchanges. Listing was recommended by the Prague congress^®^ and 
desiderata lists have also been proposed.^®® Stimulation of exchange 
was to have been a function of the national councils described in the 
proposed inter- American convention of 1930,^®® and most of the 
bilateral cultural relations treaties have also indicated, usually in 
rather vague terms, that exchanges of scholarly publications are to be 
encouraged."*®^ 

If national exchange bureaux are to have a more active role than 
was contemplated for them in the Brussels convention, there are 
various organizations that might take over their functions. National 
institutes of bibliography,^®® national bibliographical information 
centres/®® and national libraries^ have been suggested for this pur- 
pose. National subject centres are a possibility.^^ On the other hand, 
it has also been suggested that the existing exchange bureaux should 
become informational and organization centres, or perhaps even 
bibliographical and interlibrary loan centres,"*^® a development which 
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took place in Hungary Variations in practice have been numerous. 

The Belgian service was reported in 1910 to have a large stock of 
publications on hand, and there were suggestions that it be supplied 
with two or three copies of each publication issued by the societies 
using its transmission facilities.'^'*® Unlike the Smithsonian, however, 
it seems to transmit several times as many official as academic publi- 
cations.^^^ The British Council, while it is not an exchange bureau, 
has arranged exchanges between British libraries and institutions 
in a number of other nations;^'*^ more recently, there have been pro- 
posals that the National Central Library serve as the British agency 
for coordination of exchanges.'*^® The French service was transferred 
from the Ministry of Education to the Bibliotheque Nationale 
in 1936.^^® 

The German Notgemeinschaft has been mentioned in a previous 
memorandum, but should be noted here because it centralized 
exchanges as well as purchases. Later this activity was transferred to 
the Deutsche Gemeinschaft zur Erhaltung und Forderung der 
Forschung, which maintained an inquiry bureau to help libraries 
acquire books by exchange.'*®® It is interesting to observe that, at the 
conference of German library directors which met at Stuttgart in 
April 1946, it was proposed that a society be established to arrange 
exchanges with the American mission.'*®*^ 

Exchanges have been highly centralized in Hungary,^®" Greece,^®® 
and Russia, where a Bureau of International Exchange was estab- 
lished in 1923.'*®^ In Sweden institutions send out their own publi- 
cations, but shipments from bureaux in other countries go to the 
National Academy of Sciences for distribution.^®® 

A study of Latin American exchanges has been proposed,^®® and the 
ALA, which has listed Latin American serials received on exchange 
by libraries in this country^®^ and published a study of the distribution 
of American scholarly journals south of the border,^®® has assumed 
some of the functions of an agency for exchange coordination. Russia 
has seemed to be a particularly inviting field for development of 
exchange relations.^®® Another method of developing exchanges has 
been suggested for the Far East, where the pairing of Chinese and 
American universities has been proposed.^®® 

Suggestions for expansion of the bibliographical activities of the 
Pan American Union have involved its serving as an exchange 
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clearinghouse.^®^ Several of the international subject organizations 
have interested themselves in exchanges/®^ and one of them has 
attempted to establish a clearinghouse for duplicates/®^ 

An international list of materials available for exchange has been 
recommended/®^ and an international centre to coordinate the work 
of national exchange bureaux is a possibility.*^® 

During the past two years there has been repeated discussion of 
the desirability of creating some sort of clearinghouse in this country, 
particularly in view of specialization plans and cooperative acqui- 
sitions from Europe.^®® The American Book Center, which represents 
American library organizations and has developed numerous foreign 
contacts, might, it is said, become a permanent organization for the 
collection of both foreign and American want lists and a clearing- 
house for exchange information, constituting a noncommercial 
counterpart of USIBA.^®^ The Division of Libraries and Institutes 
in the State Department is concerned with exchanges,^®® and the 
procurement officers mentioned in the memorandum on specialization 
are responsible for acquisition by exchange as well as by purchase. 

The most recent development is the proposal for establishment of 
a United States Exchange Office to include representatives of non- 
governmental agencies as well as of the Department of State, Library 
of Congress, Department of Agriculture, and Army Medical Library. 
This Office would serve as a clearinghouse of exchange programs, 
collect a central file of information, list available materials, and assist 
international exchanges generally. Its object would be to stimulate 
and inform without interfering with existing agencies. It might be 
located at the Library of Congress and, at the beginning, might 
concentrate its efforts on the western hemisphere.^®® 

The activities and proposals that have been considered thus far 
appear to be chiefly concerned with the exchange of institutional 
publications, particularly current serials, rather than with duplicates. 
Before turning to other recent proposals that do involve duplicates, 
a brief summary of earlier efforts in duplicate exchanges may be 
desirable. 

There are various ways in which duplicates may be handled. Some 
writers have recommended that unlisted collections of them be 
shipped from library to library for checking.^’^® Circulation of dupli- 
cate lists has been the most common procedure. Any library can do 
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this independently, of course, but there have been a variety of plans 
for organization and centralization of listing. The German system 
(involving, also, extensive use of desiderata lists for periodical parts) 
was managed by the Ministry of Education, ^vhich maintained a 
master file and circulated duplicate slips. It handled 1,000 requests 
in 1922 and grew until, in 1937, 30,000 requests were handled and 
61,666 volumes and 26,277 parts were supplied."^’^ Relations were 
maintained with several American libraries.^"^" 

In the United States, the Medical Library Association has been 
operating a successful system since 1899. Lists are sent in to head- 
quarters, which distributes consolidated lists, and libraries are given 
precedence in the order of their size.^"^® The Law Library Association 
has attempted a comparable project, and a Periodical Exchange 
Union sponsored by the ACRL began operations in 1940.^'^^ This 
followed abandonment by the Wilson Company of the periodical 
exchange plan it had tried to set up in 1937, calling for payment of 
twenty-five cents for each volume exchanged through a clearing- 
house.^^® General national clearinghouses have also been advocated 
for monographs.'^'^^ 

Another method of handling duplicates is to establish central 
depositories to which they can be sent, and it has been suggested that 
this might be done in connection with storage libraries for little-used 
books.'^’^® One recent suggestion for a duplicate collection centre calls 
for the preparation of a central card file and for use of microfilm to 
reproduce lists distributed by the centre. Material not wanted in this 
country would be sent on to China, Latin America, or other areas 
with relatively inadequate resources. The cost of handling 250,000 
items per year was estimated at |20,ooo initially, plus $42,000 per 
year."^^® There has also been a recent English proposal for a duplicate 
centre,^®® and the accumulation of national pools of duplicates by 
exchange bureaux was suggested at an earlier date.*^®^ 

It had been hoped that publication of the Union List of Serials 
would encourage libraries to exchange fi'agmentary files and so 
increase the number of complete sets.^®^ This has not taken place on a 
large scale, but, as Van Male has pointed out, the existence of the 
ULS plus interlibrary loan enables the user to locate and assemble 
a complete file although ownership of the parts is retained by different 
libraries."^®® 
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The tentative statement of the UNESCO library and biblio- 
graphical program declared that “The Inter-Allied and American 
Book Centers have shown the need for the permanent establishment 
of an International Clearing House of Publications, linked function- 
ally with international and national library and information services!’ 
This was to be “a fully international and permanent publications 
clearinghouse ... to serve as a receiving and distribution center for 
actual copies of books and documents!’ An appendix to the statement 
added that, while existing direct exchange arrangements should be de- 
veloped, there should also be “a depository for publications received 
from all sources for redistribution to the libraries of member states!’^®^ 
Later discussion does not appear to have been generally favorable 
to these proposals, and it has been suggested that, instead of a single 
international centre for duplicates, ABC and lABC might be devel- 
oped into national or regional exchange clearinghouses. Since they 
distribute publications through national centres in the devastated 
nations, an international centre for collection and storage might be 
a needless intermediary. 

The past and present activities of ABC and lABC belong, of course, 
to the discussion of rehabilitation rather than to this memorandum 
on exchanges. It should be noted, however, that the supplying of 
foreign libraries with American books by gift rather than by exchange 
did not begin with the war. The Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace sent books to Latin America as early as 1916.^®® The 
ALA’s Books for Europe Project,^®® financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and its more recent Latin American purchases with 
funds supplied by the Department of State^®’^ need not be described. 
One future possibility, however, is that the American libraries abroad, 
since they are designed to be active collections of limited size, will 
turn their older materials over to foreign libraries.^®® 

Contributions of this sort may, in one sense, be regarded as 
exchanges. Many foreign governments have in the past distributed 
books to American libraries. And the recent Latin American pro- 
gram, it may be added, has already brought returns, notably from 
Brazil, where the Institute Nacional do Livro has sent 4,500 books 
to ninety-six American libraries.^®® 

Finally, the possibilities of exchanging certain special classes of 
materials ought to be mentioned. Large-scale exchange of catalogue 
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cards, which has been proposed between this country and Latin 
America/®® seems to call for standardization of cataloguing, which has 
been considered elsewhere. Exchange of microfilm ought to be 
studied, and the film exchange between the Library of Congress 
and the National Library in Peiping may be cited/®" also an interest- 
ing proposal that new American publications be exchanged for 
reproductions of French books and manuscripts.^®^ A request w’as 
recently received from Russia for the exchange of preschool and 
school-age children’s books.'^®^ 

If the exchange of institutional publications is to be encouraged, 
perhaps the first questions that need to be asked are with regard to 
methods of increasing the quantity of such publications that can be 
placed at the disposal of libraries. Should a study be sponsored by the 
library organizations, the Association of American University Presses, 
and academic bodies such as the Association of American Univer- 
sities? Procedures followed and results achieved at universities like 
California might be compared with those at institutions that have 
done little to develop exchanges. 

Bishop has suggested that an annual appropriation of $300,000 by 
the government would make it possible to send on exchange, both 
within this country and abroad, all American institutional publica- 
tions of a learned or scholarly character.^®® He believes that other 
nations would follow suit. Should a project of this sort be recom- 
mended? What are the prospects for favorable action by Congress? 
What organization should administer a research publication subsidy 
of this kind? 

There have also been proposals for giving the Library of Congress 
funds with which to purchase The United States Quarterly Book List 
titles for exchange purposes.'^®® If the Library of Congress is able, in 
return, to secure multiple copies of some foreign publications, can a 
plan be worked out for their allocation to other American research 
libraries? 

Should the Smithsonian Institution continue to act merely as a 
transmission agency? Is a forwarding office desirable or necessary for 
current serials? It will be seen in a later memorandum that there 
have been suggestions for franking all international exchange ship- 
ments. Would not this practice represent a saving in the long run? 
As it is, materials must be shipped from a library to Washington, 
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thence to a foreign national bureau, thence to the receiving library. 
This does not seem to be a genuinely economical system, and it is 
inevitably slow. 

Is it desirable to continue the American Book Center as an 
exchange bureau, or will the U.S. Exchange Office meet the need? 
Should the first job of such a bureau be the compilation and publi- 
cation of a union list of serial exchanges, showing all journals 
available for exchange by libraries in this country and all foreign 
journals received on exchange? This ought to stimulate negotiation 
of new exchanges within the country as well as internationally. 

What more can a national bureau do toward coordination? Should 
it serve as a clearinghouse for new monographs, which are less 
amenable than serials to direct exchange agi'eements? Could it credit 
each library that supplied it with books, and distribute the mono- 
graphs acquired from abroad with reference to subject specialties as 
well as to the exchange balance of each library? 

Should it handle duplicates in the same manner? Should it serve 
as a domestic clearinghouse, or should it begin operations only when 
other agencies have determined that duplicates are not needed in this 
country? 

How can information be obtained and published on foreign 
exchange centres? A new edition of the IIIC list^®^ seems to be wanted. 

Are international agreements needed to regulate exchanges? Is an 
international clearinghouse or coordinating agency needed? What 
should UNESCO do in this field? Can it encourage establishment of 
exchange centres in other countries? 

Are want lists practicable for serial parts? For monographs? 

Is there a danger that gift programs will interfere with institutional 
exchanges?^®® Can a policy on gifts to foreign countries be established, 
once the period of rehabilitation is over? 

Additional questions suggested by Mr. McDiarmid: Is there a 
tendency to acquire material on exchange simply because it is avail- 
able and seemingly inexpensive? What can be done to make exchanges 
mote selective (except for a few very large libraries) and hence more 
valuable? Is some expansion of the Farmington plan, coupled with 
better dissemination of information about materials available, likely 
to reduce the volume of exchanges and yet strengthen libraries? What 
would be the effect of a great volume of exchanges on the book selec- 
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tion policies of libraries? Might it not result in libraries’ acquiring the 
things others want them to acquire rather than those they need? 

Summary of Proceedings 


Mr. Bernardo spoke of the Hayden Memorial Library, sponsored 
by the University of Michigan, which is to be the liberal arts unit of 
the University of the Philippines Library. The plan involves ex- 
changes, and materials needed by American libraries will be repro- 
duced by offset. The economic and political situation in the Philip- 
pines is still confused. IMr. Brown, calling attention to the very great 
destruction of books that took place there, expressed the hope that 
American libraries would be generous. 

Mr. Simpson believed that the War Department would be able to 
assist in the resumption of international noncommercial exchanges 
in the learned fields. Arrangements had already been made with the 
Smithsonian Institution for shipments to Germany. The agreement 
provides that all materials addressed to institutions or individuals 
no longer in existence may be distributed in Germany among all four 
zones by the former Prussian State Library, which has been designated 
as the National Exchange Institute. The Smithsonian, as indicated 
in the Memorandum, is limited by treaty to serving as a transmission 
agent and cannot make the allocations itself. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Simpson indicated his belief that there 
would not be any considerable complications in the Russian zone. 
The Russians have acted with extreme correctness in library matters. 
The American authorities will guarantee delivery to institutions 
now functioning in the American zone, and the Staatsbibliotliek will 
guarantee deliveries throughout the other zones. The War Depart- 
ment hopes soon to have a list of the institutions now operating in 
Germany. 

Appreciation was expressed of the progress that has been made by 
the War Department, and it was agreed that Mr. Simpson be author- 
ized to report to the Smithsonian Institution that the institutions 
represented at this conference were willing to have their material 
shipped to the occupied areas under the conditions he had mentioned. 

Mr. Shaffer reported that the American Book Center has been 
considering what should happen to it on the termination, probably 
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by June 1947, of its present rehabilitation program, and there had 
been proposals that it act as an exchange centre for duplicates and 
institutional publications. A world agency of this sort, to be served 
by national centres, had been discussed in connection with UNESCO. 
Each centre might collect want lists* for its own country, sort them 
out, and forward appropriate lists to foreign agencies; likewise, each 
would accept and try to fill requests from foreign centres for publi- 
cations of its own country. 

Mr. Milczewski reported that the ALA International Relations 
Office had, to some extent, acted as an exchange intermediary. The 
Hungarian Libraries Board, for example, had recently asked to be 
put in touch with libraries that had been receiving Hungarian 
periodicals before the war. A group of Panamanian publications had 
been sent to the Office for distribution. The Office has had to handle 
several requests of this sort because there was no other machinery to 
take care of them, but it is not equipped to do such work on a large 
scale. 

Mr. Shaffer remarked that the need for a national clearinghouse 
had been illustrated when the United Nations called upon ABC 
to distribute its publications. Mr. Simpson noted that most foreign 
countries have some mechanism for distribution of publications not 
sent to specific institutions, and Mr. Shaffer, in reply to a question, 
stated that countries receiving books from ABC have to distribute 
them through a centre, but, in many cases, it had been necessary to 
create an agency for the purpose. 

In this country there is not and never has been a distribution 
centre. Mr. Clapp added that the nearest approach to one is the 
Documents Expediter, who does not handle material from abroad 
but might eventually do so. The Expediter is maintained by voluntary 
contributions of a few libraries, but, if he receives material in excess 
of the needs of the libraries he represents, he turns it over to the 
Superintendent of Documents for further distribution to depository 
libraries, so certain noncontributing institutions benefit to some 
extent from his work. 

Mr. Downs believed that a major need was for a list of materials 
available for exchange. There had been an American list (Terry, 
Juanita: List of College and University Publications Available as 
Exchanges, Louisiana State University, 1939), but nothing of the 
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sort had been compiled for foreign journals and other publications. 
Exchange would be greatly facilitated if the information were avail- 
able. Mr. Hintz wondered if information on the availability of each 
title for exchange might not be incorporated in the list of serials that 
had been discussed (pages 14-15, 30). Messrs. Downs and Evans 
agreed. 

Mr. Evans thought that the need for a coordinating agency in this 
country had been proved by the functions forced upon the Inter- 
national Relations Office and ABC. He was inclined to start with the 
assumption that it could not be financed by charity, and that perhaps 
people ought to pay for what they get. Mr. Milczewski pointed out 
that there were two distinct problems— payment for materials cleared 
through the agency and payment for services, such as putting two 
institutions in contact with one another. It might be difficult to devise 
a scheme of payment for services of the latter sort. 

Miss Ludington believed that exchanges arranged directly between 
librarians add more to general cultural understanding than exchanges 
operated through an agency. Correspondence over a long period of 
years with foreign librarians is salutary and personal friendships 
are worth while. Mr. Evans wondered if it would be wise to establish 
personal contacts with all the publishers in New York, or if the con- 
tents of their books were the important thing. Miss Ludington 
maintained that personal relationships between librarians were a dif- 
ferent matter, and that it meant something, though one might never 
have seen him, to know the name of one’s opposite number, a librar- 
ian of some far-distant place, through exchange of correspondence. 

Mr. Simpson added that, as in the case of documents, the volume 
of publications going abroad is going to exceed the receipts, and it 
would be desirable to have the dealings on some basis other than 
piece-for-piece exchange. 

Mr. Heindel referred to the proposal for an international exchange 
office as reported in the Memorandum (page 88) . Mr. Evans replied 
that the Memorandum contained some confidential information 
involving a budget not yet submitted to Congress, but he was willing 
to talk about it. The important question concerns who is to coordi- 
nate nongovernmental exchanges between learned institutions. This 
may not be a proper governmental activity, and he hoped that the 
conference would consider what arrangements ought to be made— 
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governmental, nongovernmental, or a mixture of both— for high 
policy planning in the field of exchanges. 

Mr. Shaffer believed that, for current publications, the need is for 
information on what is available, "with stimulation of exchanges, 
possibly by means of subsidies. For non-title-for-title exchanges and 
for duplicates— of which ABC had been able to assemble more than 
two million pieces in about a year and a quarter— a different technique 
is indicated. 

Mr. Metcalf called attention to Mr. Bishop’s suggestion, as reported 
in the Memorandum (page 91) , for an annual governmental appro- 
priation of $300,000 to subsidize institutional exchanges. In response 
to questions, Mr. Williams said it was his understanding that the idea 
was to enable university presses to send their publications on ex- 
change to any institution that needed them. Mr. Shaw recalled that 
when the Bloom bill was before Congi'ess it has been estimated that 
it would cost more than $300,000 to send everything that might be 
wanted. Mr. Williams pointed out that Mr. Bishop had been con- 
sidering only university and academic publications, most of which 
are already being sent on exchange to some extent. Mr. Shaw was 
still not sure that, if costs of both acquisition and distribution were 
included, the sum would be sufficient, and Mr. Milczewski shared 
his doubt. Mr. Clapp, however, reported that it had been estimated 
that, for $300,000, forty sets of The United States Quarterly Book 
List titles (numbering from six hundred to a thousand per year) 
could be distributed. 

Mr. Heindel doubted that government funds would be forthcoming 
for the Bishop proposal. He hoped it would be possible to encourage 
the learned and academic organizations to improve their export pro- 
cedures and learn how to sell their publications overseas. It might 
help if they would form a trade organization and get foreign agents. 
Mr. Evans agreed that money would probably not be appropriated 
for the plan as stated but thought Congress might help to some extent 
in subsidizing an operation financed for the most part by the research 
libraries that would benefit from it. 

Mr. Metcalf noted that there has been talk for several years of a 
study of exchanges. One proposal had been to send someone to visit 
Latin America, find out what was available for exchange there, and 
report to American libraries. Mr. Evans remarked that a good deal 
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could be learned from study of the Library of Congress files, which 
contain much unused information. 

Mr. Clapp believed that the basic need is information on what is 
available. Worth-while publications, to generalize, will not come by 
letting someone else arrange an exchange. It is necessary to find out 
what one wants and go after it. If present lists are insufficient, librar- 
ians should determine what the next thing is that they need, and 
the next thing is probably a better list, rather than a bureau to do 
the work for them. 

Mr. Peiss wondered how many libraries in this country are inter- 
ested in obtaining French society publications on exchange and have 
written to the societies listed in the compilation that appeared shortly 
before the war (Caron, Pierre: Repertoire des Society Frangaises de 
Sciences Philosophiqiies, Historiques^ Philologiques^ et Juridiques ) . 
Messrs. Evans and Clapp called attention to the recent Library of 
Congress list of Latin American periodicals and to the Library of 
Congress Mission list of publications of the American zone of Ger- 
many. Checking such lists, it was emphasized, is something libraries 
must do for themselves. 

Mr. Evans moved that continuation of the ABC be endorsed, at 
least until some better means of coordinating exchanges is found. In 
reply to questions regarding the likelihood of its continuation, Mr. 
Shaffer expressed the opinion that, if UNESCO comes into the 
picture, the chances are fair. He believed that it would have to be 
privately financed; UNESCO, if it supplied funds for any such 
activities, would do so only in countries %vhere the need was greatest. 
ABC funds, consequently, would have to come from a number of 
technical and scientific agencies. If UNESCO does not undertake 
to act as a global regulator of exchange agencies, there is still some 
chance that ABC will go ahead. Mr. Heindel believed that, if it w-ere 
continued as an exchange office, the possibilities of government sup- 
port might be better than they had been in the past. 

Mr. Evans’ motion was unanimously approved. 

If ABC continues and flourishes, Mr. Evans explained, there will 
still be a need for coordination of federal exchanges through an 
intergovernmental agency, wffiich w^ould be in a position to cooperate 
with an outside organization such as ABC. 

With reference to the question in the Memorandum (page 91) 
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regarding continuation of the Smithsonian Institution as a transmis- 
sion agency, Mr. Peiss thought that a government agency is particu- 
larly useful at present while there are many difficult transportation 
problems. Mr. Evans remarked that no one is required to use Smith- 
sonian, and Mr. Clapp said that changes might be desirable but loss 
of the 140,000 subsidy involved should not be risked. 

Mr. Hintz asked if there were any prospect of speeding up trans- 
mission via Smithsonian. Mr. Clapp explained that there have been 
unusual delays because of the war but that, even in normal times, 
the procedure is to hold material in Washington until a freight ship- 
ment accumulates. The shipments go through United States dispatch 
agents at an outgoing port, and arrangements are made with the agent 
for shipment via a particular boat before the material is sent from 
Washington. In all, several months must pass before a publication 
reaches its destination. There have been attempts to persuade the 
Institution to use faster methods, but the $40,000 appropriation 
normally covers only ocean shipment expenses. Perhaps the time has 
come to ask the Institution to represent to Congress in its next 
budget that it ought to have facilities for sending at least a certain 
percentage of material by post and even by air freight. 

Mr. Flynn agreed that something of this sort is badly needed. In 
the natural sciences, research plans in a single related group of 
problems may involve budgets running into the millions, and a 
delay of six months can be extremely serious. The cost of speedier 
transmission would be trivial in comparison with the savings result- 
ing from getting needed information quickly. 

Mr. Evans doubted that the shipping clerks at the Smithsonian 
Institution had ever heard a discussion of this kind; he thought that 
a resolution from this conference might help to get additional appro- 
priations from Congress. Mr. Clapp, however, reported that there 
had been some resistance to even the $40,000 appropriation, so there 
might be difficulty in getting it increased. He wondered if, in the face 
of a situation such as Mr. Flynn had mentioned, bulk might not be 
reduced by means of microfilm. Also, the next few months might 
bring the costs of air freight down low enough to make its use pos- 
sible even under the present appropriation. 

Mr. Shaw pointed out that the Memorandum had suggested that 
it might be better to obtain franking privileges than to send every- 
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thing to Washington for reshipment. He suggested that it should be 
possible to determine the difference in costs between delivery of a 
parcel via Smithsonian and sending it at the government rate under 
frank. The former cost should, of course, include the expense of the 
Smithsonian staff, packing, etc. If it could be demonstrated that 
direct shipment would save a good deal of time without greatly in- 
creasing costs, a franking system might be approved. Mr. Williams, in 
reply to questions, said he knew of no figures on comparative costs. 

Mr. Evans remarked that Congress had recently required all agen- 
cies to pay for the franking privilege; under the plan suggested, each 
agency would have to go and ask Congress for the additional postage 
under its own budget. Mr. Clapp suggested, however, that the Smith- 
sonian Institution might issue certain franks and charge them against 
its budget of $40,000; some of these might be allotted to the Univer- 
sity of California, for example. Mr. Evans agreed that, if this could 
not be done now, it could be arranged by changing the wording of 
the appropriation. 

Mr. Flynn explained that his own concern was less with delays in 
outgoing shipments than with receipts from abroad. Mr. Fleming 
added that recipients of American publications are very unhappy 
about the delays. Before the war, institutions in Chile and Argentina 
had asked Columbia University to take publications it was sending 
them to the Chilean or Argentine consul general in New York for 
transmission, rather than ship them via Smithsonian, because the 
delay was so great that by the time the publications arrived they had 
lost much of their value. 

Mr. Evans maintained that the situation was partially to be 
blamed on librarians because they had not told the Institution of 
the need for speed or gone to Congress and supported its budget 
estimates. A considerable increase in speed should be possible under 
the present setup, and the first effort should be toward accom- 
plishing that. 
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International Commercial 
Exchanges 


Preliminary Memorandum 

It is to be hoped that library exchanges will increase, but there seems 
little likelihood that they will soon equal purchases as a source of 
acquisition, even for libraries of universities with large presses. It is 
obvious that commercial channels must supply nearly all foreign 
materials needed by the more numerous institutions that have little 
to exchange. For popular libraries— and for cultural interchanges not 
effected through libraries— there must be importation or republica- 
tion and, except in the case of books written in English, translation. 

Librarians, consequently, are interested in the international com- 
mercial transactions of publishers and book dealers, since these 
facilitate library acquisitions and further the general cultural rela- 
tions program which is an objective of UNESCO. An attempt will 
be made here to describe what has been done to stimulate interna- 
tional commerce in publications and to suggest a few additional 
steps that might be taken without altering laws and regulations now 
in force. Consideration of some of the major barriers to such trans- 
actions— copyright difficulties, postal rates, and tariffs— will be left to 
the next memorandum. 

Translations seem to have been a favorite field for efforts at im- 
proving international cultural relations in the past. The IIIC pub- 
lished a series of opinions on the subject,^®® and the encouragement 
or promotion of translations, in rather general terms, was favored by 
the West Baden conference.®*^® This was also a subject mentioned 
in the Hungarian-Polish,®®^ Rumanian-Polish,®®^ Polish-Swedish,®®® 
Swedish-Czechoslovakian,®®^ and Bulgarian-Czechoslovakian®®® agree- 
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merits concluded between 1934 and 1936. A mixed commission was, 
in most cases, to be appointed and given responsibilities for working 
out a translation program. Another development in 1936 was the 
adoption by the International Publishers Congress of a resolution urg- 
ing that translation rights be exempted from special imposts. The 
Congress also declared that, in the case of unknotvn authors, low pay- 
ments plus a royalty for subsequent editions tvere desirable in order 
to encourage the publication of translations.^®^ 

Lists of works recommended for translation have often been 
favored. The selective national lists sponsored by the IIIC were 
intended to be useful in this regard, and the exchange of lists of 
books suggested for translation was provided in the cultural relations 
conventions between Bulgaria and Poland,^®** Poland and Yugo- 
slavia,®®® Italy and Hungary,®^® Austria and Hungary and Germany 
and Hungary.®^^ It was proposed in 1933 that each national trade list 
regularly devote a certain amount of space to the current book 
production of other countries.®^^ 

The Rome conference recommended bibliographies of books that 
had been translated,®^^ and such lists have also figured in the ALA 
program for relations with Latin America.®^® The IIIC was active 
in this field; in an effort to facilitate compilation of the Index Trans- 
lationuruy it recommended that translations be specially marked in 
national bibliographies, and that publishers adopt a policy of listing 
translators’ names, indicating first translations, noting omissions or 
alterations made in the text, and indicating the title and place of 
publication of the original.®^® The IIIC also established a repertory 
of translators and publishers of translations.®^^ Lists of translators have 
been compiled in Germany®^® and in England.®^® 

The Balkan nations in 1932 agreed that a special commission in 
each nation would report annually on important literary tvorks and 
would choose at least one work from each of the other nations for 
translation and publication.®-® At the Madrid conference it was rec- 
ommended that each government institute two annual prizes for the 
best translation into a foreign language of one literary and one 
educational work.®^^ The Greek government in 1931 announced a 
subvention of 350,000 drachmas for translations from and into 
Greek,®^^ 

The translation program of the U.S. Department of State began in 
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1941.®-® By 1943, when the program was transferred from the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs to the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations, 117 translations had been contracted for. During 
1943 funds were also made available to the National Library of 
China for translations from English and to the Chungking Embassy 
to pay for the translation into English of articles to be placed by the 
National Research Council in American journals.®^* At this time, 
there were also plans for establishment of a ‘'Book Foundation, Inc.r 
a nonprofit organization to include representatives of the Book 
Publishers Bureau, American Textbook Publishers Institute, and 
ALA. This was not organized, and the translation program was 
handled by the ADI,'^^® with the assistance of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. The emphasis was on scientific and medical 
texts.®-® Government aid has usually been confined to payment for 
translation rights or purchase of a number of copies of each book. 
Some United States documents have been translated and distributed 
through diplomatic and consular offices.®^^ 

The Children’s Library Association has proposed a special pro- 
gram for translation of American and English children’s books and 
their distribution abroad as gifts to devastated countries.®^® 

In 1945, Hutchinson & Co., Ltd., entered a three-year agreement 
for translation into Russian and printing of books to be distributed 
by Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga.®^® 

Projects considered by the Cultural Institutions Round Table on 
September 23, 1946 included listing works recommended for trans- 
lation, an annual award, scholarships for poet-translators, an inter- 
national list of recommended translations, organization of a union of 
translators, and establishment of an International Translation 
Office.®®® 

The ALA has been interested in the translation and publication of 
library literature, particularly for use in Latin America, and has 
issued a number of translations.®®^ 

As early as 1908 the International Publishers Congress considered 
proposals for the international exchange of personnel in the publish- 
ing industry and book trade,®®^ and resolutions were passed to en- 
courage such exchanges in 1910®®® and again in 1938.®®* 

Since the American Department of State began to interest itself in 
the international sale of books, it has, in some cases, given financial 
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assistance toward visits of American publishers to foreign countries/^"’ 
One such visit to Latin America was made by five publishers in 1943. 
Their report calls attention to difficulties of shipping and credit 
regulations, high prices of books at the point of their origin and un- 
controlled prices at their destination, fluctuating exchange rates, con- 
fusion in customs and tax regulations, inadequate personal selling, 
and a tendency among American publishers to overlook the interna- 
tional market.®^® 

\Wth regard to high prices of American books, a report by Mrs. 
Cunningham has suggested the use of cheaper paper and binding for 
export editions, preparation of translations from manuscript and 
use of plates and illustrations from the American edition, waiving of 
copyright royalties by authors, and use of holders of Latin American 
fellowships to do proofreading, etc. Printing in Latin America seems 
desirable to her in some cases.®®’ 

It may be pointed out that Spanish and Portuguese editions of 
Pocket Books have been issued®®® and that the British in 1940 organ- 
ized a Publishers Guild to issue and distribute cheap reprints of the 
publications of its members. In 1942 it issued for the British Coun- 
cil a series on Britain in nine languages. The volumes sold for one 
shilling each.®®® 

Efforts by the British Council to increase commercial interchanges 
have also included publication of British Book Netvs/^^^ processing 
translation requests, and making arrangements for foreign publica- 
tion. It is reported that, through its efforts, thirty-one British books 
were published in Iceland in 1944/45, while 36,000 volumes of 
British publications (including 30,000 textbooks) were sold in 
Iran.®^" Whatever the contribution of the Council has been, British 
book exports in 1940 totaled £3,500,000, or about 20 per cent of 
the total volume of the British book trade, which may be compared 
with an estimated 2 to 4 per cent export by American publishers. The 
admirably efficient German Borsenverein is said to have had an 
export trade of 1 15,000,000 per year.®^ 

Establishment of the Inter-American Book Exchange in 1938 was 
one of the first organized efforts to facilitate and increase American 
book exports. The Exchange prepared lists, conducted exhibitions,*^^® 
and offered books for sale in Latin America at list price.®^ 

By 1943, partially, no doubt, as a result of the Spanish civil war 
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and the second world war, it was possible to report that the United 
States was the leading source of Argentine book imports, and that 
seventy to eighty translations of American books were being pub- 
lished there annually. American publishers were making a special 
overseas price of eighty-five cents to one dollar per volume for fiction, 
but this still did not compare with prices for British “coloniaU 
editions.®^® 

USIBA— the United States International Book Association— was 
incorporated early in 1945 through the efforts of the Joint Foreign 
Trade Committee of the Book Publishers Bureau and the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute. Membership, recently reported to 
total 122, is open to all book publishers at one hundred dollars per 
year. USIBA's purpose is to see that “books of United States origin 
are freely and economically available throughout the world, that the 
best products of our technology, education, culture and entertain- 
ment are at least as fully known and as easily available abroad as the 
books of any other nation!’^^® It has worked closely with the Depart- 
ments of State, Commerce, and Agriculture, but has not been financed 
by the government. It has handled orders by the government and 
the ALA for books to be sent abroad. 

USIBA serves in Europe as a sales agent for American publishers 
and a clearinghouse for all orders. Its services are provided free of 
charge. Display centres have been established in Paris and Stock- 
holm, but orders are handled only through regular commercial 
channels. A bibliographical and selection service is offered by the 
New York office, and inquiries regarding translation rights are 
cleared through the organization. Manuscripts of foreign authors 
are also transmitted to member publishers. A file of information on 
publishers throughout the world is being assembled.®^^ Several suc- 
cessful efforts have been made to secure relaxation of exchange restric- 
tions affecting the book trade, and to obtain dollars for foreign pur- 
chasers of American books.®^® 

About two thousand inquiries on translation rights were handled 
between September 1945 and September 1946. Exports for the first 
seven months of 1946 are said to triple the figure for 1939, and an 
agreement has recently been concluded with Mezhdunarodnaya 
Kniga to forward all American books published during the past five 
years.®^® The U, S, A. Book News^ designed for the Latin American 
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trade, began publication in January 1946, and a centre in Mexico 
will soon be opened by USIBA with the cooperation of the Biblioteca 
Benjamin Franklin, the University of Mexico, and the American 
Embassy. Centres are planned for Rome, Buenos Aires, and Rio de 
Janeiro, in addition to those in Paris, Stockholm, and Mexico City.^'^'^ 

USIBA has recently been instrumental in organizing an American 
Professional Committee which is to cooperate with a similar French 
body in selecting the best technical and scientific books. USIBA will 
assist with arrangements for publication of the titles chosen (The 
foregoing paragraphs were written, of course, before USIBA’s decision 
on December 12, 1946 to suspend operations.) 

Periodicals form a special field in the international commercial 
interchange of publications. Foreign language editions of the Read- 
er’s Digest y Time^ and other popular magazines are well known. The 
Department of State is continuing publication of its Russian periodi- 
cal.®^^ There was a proposal in 1942 that the government subsidize 
the purchase by British libraries of American scientific journals, in 
return for a similar subsidy by the British government for American 
library acquisition of British journals. It was pointed out that, 
domestically, American publishers and readers of newspapers and 
magazines benefit from low postal rates that constitute an indirect 
subsidy amounting to $100,000,000 annually. 

One international effort to encourage the diffusion of periodicals 
is the arrangement, sponsored by the Union Postale Universelle, 
whereby post offices accept subscriptions for newspapers and periodi- 
cals issued in any of the nations that have ratified the special agree- 
ment. This arrangement originated at the Lisbon convention of 
1885; about twenty nations adhered originally, and a half-dozen more 
have done so by now.®®^ The Fourth Congress of the Postal Union of 
the Americas and Spain voted in 1936 that this service be established 
‘‘more or less on the basis fixed by the respective Agreement of the 
Universal Postal Union!’®®® There appears to have been no action 
by the United States toward taking part in this arrangement. 

Between 1930 and 1938 librarians were successful to some extent in 
efforts to keep down the price of German periodicals.®®® 

One further matter that may be mentioned in connection with 
commercial interchanges is the standardization of paper quality. The 
League of Nations made recommendations on this subject in 1928,®®*^ 
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and ASLIB at one time requested the British Publishers Association 
to enter an agreement with the Library Association on the use of 
durable paper for library books.^®® The United States Bureau of 
Standards has made a series of studies on the permanence of com- 
mercial book papers at the request of the ALA and the National 
Association of Book Publishers.^^® 

Is national or international action on paper standards needed? It 
is evident, at least, that if cheap-paper export editions are to be en- 
couraged, care should be taken that library copies on good paper 
do not disappear. 

Is special action in the periodical field needed? Should an effort 
be made to get American adoption of the international subscription 
plan? 

What are USIBA's prospects for continued successful operations? 
Will publishers be willing to finance on a long term basis the sort 
of service that ought to be given? This seems to have been done in 
Germany; but the British Council is an agency of the Foreign Office. 

Should cheap export editions be encouraged, or is it preferable, 
in order to avoid competition with foreign publishers, to concentrate 
efforts on editions and translations produced abroad? 

How can foreign purchases by American libraries be facilitated, 
particularly in such areas as Latin America? It has been seen in a 
previous memorandum that procurement officers are to assist govern- 
ment libraries in acquisition wherever commercial channels are 
inadequate. Can private institutions avail themselves of these serv- 
ices? Should cooperative buying be organized for purchases from 
some foreign countries, possibly in connection with the Farmington 
proposal? 

Should the listing of American works suggested for translation 
be attempted? What part should the ALA take in this? Can purchase 
by American libraries of translations be increased? Should UNESCO 
revive the Index Translationumf Are prizes and other stimuli 
needed? 

Summary of Proceedings 

Mr. Metcalf asked if anyone present could predict what is going 
to happen to USIBA. Mr. Simpson reported that a contract under 
negotiation by the War Department might help to keep that organi- 
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zation going longer than had been anticipated, but he added, in re- 
sponse to questions, that no one can say whether or not army contracts 
would continue. 

Mr. Peiss said he judged from the little he had seen of USIBA 
operations in Europe that there has been a basic confusion in what 
people expected of the organization. Either it is a business enterprise, 
or something to help the government carry out a good foreign policy, 
or a combination of the two. No one has seemed to know. It has very 
little chance of success as a purely commercial venture, which means 
that it will probably not survive unless the government decides, as a 
matter of foreign policy, that it must be helped. 

(The decision to dissolve USIBA Tvas announced on December 12, 
1946.) 

Mr. Heindel believed that the questions on translations in the 
Memorandum were important. Very little about the United States has 
been translated into most of the languages of the world. There is no 
difficulty in getting a translation of a novel such as Forever Amber, 
but American histories are very scarce in other languages. 

Mr. Clapp remarked that the Index Translationum had ahvays 
been complimented, but he wondered if it had really been of any 
great value. Mr. Evans believed it had been a good thing and re- 
ported that it has been endorsed by the U.S. National Commission 
without exception. 

Mr. Peiss suggested that, if revived, the Index ought to be on a 
quite selective basis; he doubted that there is any need for indicating 
into what languages Forever Amber has been translated. Mr. 
Milczewski thought, however, that a list of popular material is use- 
ful in a cultural cooperation program; his own office had been greatly 
handicapped until lists of translations from English into Spanish 
and Portuguese and vice versa had been assembled. 

Mr. McDiarmid moved that the group express its interest in trans- 
lation and recommend extension and improvement. Mr. Peiss be- 
lieved that improvement of national bibliography would automa- 
tically meet most of the needs for listing of translations; the value of 
the Index Translationum would be as a selective and evaluative guide. 
Mr. Shaw pointed out, however, that satisfactory national bibliogra- 
phies do not yet exist, and Mr. Williams added that, even with good 
ones, it is not always easy to locate translations. 
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Mr. Clapp su^ested that publishers be urged to get together 
under the aegis of UNESCO and trade translation rights. Mr. Simp- 
son spoke of the War Department’s interest, and explained that its 
program is complicated by treaty r,estrictions such as those which 
prevent the distribution of Swiss books in Germany. He was doubtful, 
however, that the copyright laws affecting translations could be re- 
vised for the benefit of the State and War Department programs. 

Mr. McDiarmid’s motion was unanimously carried. 



IX 


Barriers to International 
Interchange of Publications 


Preliminary Memorandum 

Postal rates and tariffs can impede the movement of publications sent 
on interlibrary loan or exchange, and can make library acquisitions 
through commercial channels needlessly difficult or expensive. Copy- 
right deposit is related to the problems of bibliography and to the 
building up of national libraries. Other copyright provisions affect 
photographic reproduction of materials for library purposes, and the 
absence of a generally accepted international agreement on copyright 
is a barrier to all cultural interchanges involving publications. Fi- 
nally, the want of adequate international statistics in the field of 
librarianship and book production means that a factual basis for the 
exploration of many problems is lacking. Postal rates, tariffs, copy- 
right, and international statistics, the four subjects to be considered 
in this memorandum, are, to some extent, related to all of the ques- 
tions that have been considered thus far. 

Postal Rates.— Some account of the postal situation as it involves 
interlibrary loan has already been given.®^ With reference to ex- 
changes, it may be noted that Vattemare obtained franking privileges 
from Congress.®®^ The University of Uppsala has not had to pay post- 
age on exchanges since 1885.®®^ A 50 per cent reduction on rates for 
exchanges was recommended at the Rome conference,®®^ and the 
postal conventions of 1924 and 1929 authorized concession of reduc- 
tions. The IIIC has recommended free postage, as have the IIB,®®® 
the Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Association,^® the 
Inter- American Conference of 1936,®®^ the Congreso Internacional de 
Archiveros, Bibliotecarios y Conservadores de Museos del Caribe,®®® 
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and the Third Mexican Congreso de Bibliotecarios.®®® The Italo- 
Austrian®^® and Italo-Hungarian^'^^ cultural relations conventions 
provided for examination of the possibility of revising both tariff and 
postal regulations. The International Congress of Publishers has 
recommended a 50 per cent reduction of rates on periodicals and 
books/^^ and there have been recent proposals in this country for 
franking books and periodicals internationally.®'^® 

One purpose of the international exchange bureaux was, of course, 
to facilitate the free transportation of exchanges from one country 
to another, but the real economy and efficiency of this method have 
been questioned in the memorandum on exchanges. It should be 
added that the Smithsonian Institution itself has franking privileges 
to a number of countries®^^ as well as within the United States, but 
has recently been hampered by a law prohibiting it from franking 
packages weighing more than four pounds.®'^® 

Special interlibrary loan and book post rates are, of course, in effect 
within the United States, as well as franking provisions for books for 
the blind. 

There are four principal classes of material to be considered: inter- 
library loans, library exchanges, library acquisitions through commer- 
cial channels, and books and periodicals in general. What seems to 
be fair in each case? There are grounds for objection to concealed 
governmental subsidies of the sort involved in handling postage at 
less than cost, but if the procedure is ever justifiable, it seems to 
be proper here. 

Tariff.— It was said in connection with loans that there is no justi- 
fication for duties®"^® and, in the preceding memorandum, a resolution 
opposing imposts on translation rights has been noted.®^'^ In 1921, 
American librarians protested successfully against a threatening pro- 
posed tariff®^® and secured exemption from duty for library importa- 
tions as well as for all documents, learned society publications, books 
more than twenty years old, and books in languages other than 
English.®^® The IIIC and the Rome conference both recommended 
that tariffs be removed from all library importations.®®® 

The principles involved are not subject to the questions that may 
arise in the matter of postal rates, for libraries, whether or not tax- 
supported, are generally tax-exempt, and there seems to be no reason 
for the government to levy duties on their importations. It will be 
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seen, however, that there have been controversies in this country con- 
cerning library acquisition of foreign editions of books in English. 

What can be done to secure international adoption of the prin- 
ciple that libraries should not pay duty on their acquisitions? 

Since commercial interchanges of printed materials are also in the 
public interest, there are grounds for attempting to secure complete 
free trade in printed matter. If this seems desirable, what can be 
done to bring it about? 

Copyright: Depot Legal.— It ought to be observed at the outset 
that there is no theoretically necessary connection between deposit 
and copyright and, indeed, that the United States is one of the few 
nations in which there is now a legal connection. Deposit has been 
required by law at one time or another for the benefit of libraries, 
as a profitable privilege for government officials, as part of the ma- 
chinery of censorship, and as a means of establishing records for 
copyright purposes.®®^ Librarians have been interested in it as an 
aid to the compilation of national bibliographies'^®* and, of course, as 
a means of building up national libraries.®®® 

Compulsory deposit antedates copyright historically, having orig- 
inated in France in 1537 Francois I invented it as a device 

for helping him to collect a royal library.®®^ French laws on the sub- 
ject have changed repeatedly, but the institution has been maintained 
except for a few years during the revolution,®®® and, as a result, the 
Bibliotheque Nationale is said to possess a more nearly complete 
collection of national literature than any other national library.®®® It 
has also been reported, however, that only about one-third of all 
publications were being deposited before 1925, when a new law 
required deposit by both the printer and the publisher of every work. 
This has increased the effectiveness of collections to an estimated 
90 per cent.®®^ 

British legal deposit also preceded copyTight, having begun in 
1610 when Bodley made an agreement with the Stationers’ Company 
whereby Oxford was to receive a copy of each new book. Other in- 
stitutions were granted the privilege by law from time to time until 
there were eleven depository libraries in 1801. At present the British 
Museum receives everything, while Oxford, Cambridge, the National 
Library of Scotland, Trinity College, and (with limitations) the Na- 
tional Library of Wales can demand a copy of any publication.®®® 
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It has been noted, in discussing national bibliography, that Ger- 
many lacked a nation-wide deposit law, and that the publishers them- 
selves established a library to collect all new publications. This seems 
to have been highly successful, but at least one critic has described it 
as a makeshift substitute for legal deposit.®^® 

American copyright began with state laws before the adoption of 
the Constitution, and Massachusetts in 1783 required that two copies 
of each publication be deposited at Harvard. The federal copyright 
act of 1790 provided for deposit with the Department of State, and 
the Library of Congress was not made a depository until 1846.®®° 
Though deposit is instituted by law for copyright purposes, the 
Library of Congress has never been required to keep everything de- 
posited. It ought to be added that a great many publications are not 
copyrighted and, as a consequence, do not come within the scope of 
the American law.®°^ There was no penalty for failure to deposit until 
1865, and a very small percentage of publications were deposited be- 
fore that date.®®^ 

Godet reported in 1929 that sixty nations required deposit. The 
system is by voluntary agreement of the publishers in Switzerland, 
and some nations, including Belgium, buy all new books, while 
others reimburse publishers for expensive items.®°® The IIIC pub- 
lished a summary of legal deposit laws throughout the world (1938) , 
which indicates that almost all possible variations exist with regard to 
the person who must make the deposit, the time limit, penalties, and 
the number of copies required.®®^ Fifty are stipulated by the Ukraine, 
twenty-five of them for international exchange. Poland called for 
deposit in a national library and seven regional collections, and gave 
universities the privilege of demanding copies as under the British 
system.®®® The Danish government apportioned deposit copies by 
subject among various libraries.®®® 

It should be added that proposals have been made in the United 
States for establishment of state depository libraries®®^ or for regional 
deposit centres.®®® Similar suggestions have been made elsewhere,®®® 
and legal deposit in a world library has also been recommended,®®® 
The proposals of 1832 for exchange of deposits between France and 
England have been mentioned in the memorandum on exchanges.®®^ 

Depot legal has been discussed from time to time by the Interna- 
tional Publishers Congress, which in 1896 recommended that two 
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copies of the ordinary edition be required and opposed deposit by 
printers.®®^ Three years later there were objections to deposit of 
more than one copy and to compulsory deposit of books manufac- 
tured abroad, and a resolution was passed calling for separation of 
copyright from depot legaL^^^ In 1906 a resolution demanded sup- 
pression of deposit and all other formalities as prerequisites to estab- 
lishment of the rights of authors, and deposit was endorsed only as 
a means of enriching libraries and forming a general bibliograpliy.'^^^^ 
The Berlin (1908) revision of the Berne convention did, of course, 
eliminate deposit as a requisite to copyright protection; consequently, 
countries such as Spain which continued to require deposit irere in 
the paradoxical position of failing to protect domestically their non- 
depositing citizens who were automatically protected in all other 
nations belonging to the union.^®^ 

The proposed American copyright bill of 1940, in order to com- 
ply with the Berne convention without sacrificing legal deposit— 
which, presumably, cannot constitutionally be required in this coun- 
try except in connection with copyright— granted automatic protec- 
tion but provided that failure to deposit would prevent recovery of 
statutory damages unless it could be proved that infringement was 
wilful.®"" 

Finally, two special questions concerning deposit ought to be men- 
tioned. The Rome conference, considering the problem of imper- 
manent paper, recommended legislation requiring deposit of copy- 
right copies on durable paper.®""^ An IIIC committee in 1932 recom- 
mended that motion pictures be made subject to tlie requirement of 
deposit.""® Both of these suggestions seem to be reasonable. 

If a new copyright law is to be written, what changes, if any, are 
desirable in legal deposit provisions? It is evident that some changes 
are necessary to bring this country into the international union. 

Should any effort be made to secure deposit of copies for the system 
of world subject libraries suggested in Memorandum II? 

Could the Library of Congress consider allocating some of its 
second copies to libraries specializing under the Farmington pro- 
posal? An inducement of this sort might hasten adoption of the plan. 
What can be done by UNESCO to encourage establishment of inclu- 
sive national libraries as a basis for national bibliography and as 
interlibrary loan centres? 
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Copyright and Photographic Reproductioyis.—Tht relatively recent 
development of methods of photographic copying has forced libraries 
to confront new problems of copyright law. The present American 
statute makes no provision for such reproductions, and any copying 
might be ruled an infringement and legally penalized. 

There have been suggestions that such copies be taxed for the 
benefit of the author,®®® but any consideration of the formalities 
involved in such a scheme, compared with the minute sums to be 
collected, seems sufficient to discourage the idea. It was reported in 
1933 that the Biblioth^ue Nationale had adopted the policy of 
making a single copy, which is delivered with a printed notice that 
it is for the personal use of the individual requesting it. This pro- 
cedure was approved by the International Committee of Intellectual 
Rights.®^® The Dutch law of 1912 provided that copyright would not 
be infringed by reproduction of a few copies for study or personal 
use, and the German law, as reported in 1934, specified that copying 
must be for personal use and not for profit. English law makes only 
indefinite provisions for fair dealing with material for purposes of 
private study, research, or criticism.®^^ The Publishers Congress of 
1936 appeared to believe that the making of a single reproduction 
should be allowable.®^^ 

In the United States, a “gentlemen*s agreement^ reached in 1935 
between the Joint Committee on Materials for Research and the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, recognizes the propriety of 
library reproductions of parts of volumes for research purposes, 
provided the person for whom the copy is made be notified that he 
is not exempt from liability, and provided the reproduction be not 
made for profit.®^® 

On the basis of this interpretation of **fair use*’ and as an out- 
growth of discussion at an informal meeting in New York on April 
13, 1940,®^^ a statement of policy was prepared and adopted in 
December 1940 by both the ARL and ALA.®^® This provides that 
whole numbers or volumes of noncopyrighted material less than 
twenty years old (though not entitled legally to any protection) 
shall not be reproduced if the original is still in print. Reproduc- 
tion of out-of-print copyrighted material is to be governed by the 
'‘gentlemen’s agreement” and even greater care is recommended 
when it is a question of in-print material. Common law, it is pointed 
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out, prevails in the case of manuscripts, and restrictions imposed by 
donors must be observed; it is highly desirable that libraries acquire 
literary rights along with physical possession of manuscripts- 

The proposed copyright bill of 1940 specifically authorized librar- 
ies to make a single copy of unpublished works for research purposes, 
and permitted a single copy of a published work covered by copy- 
right and out of print, provided the library had deposited the pur- 
chase price of a copy with the Register of Copyrights and the latter 
had been unable, within thirty days, to obtain a copy from the owner 
of the copyright.®^® It has been seen that the Committee on Scientific 
Aids to Learning has recommended cautious exploration of the 
problem.®^"^ 

Questions raised by reproduction of publications from enemy coun- 
tries wall be mentioned in the memorandum on rehabilitation. 

What provisions on reproduction ought to be embodied in a new 
copyright law? Does the “gentlemen’s agreement”— -or the ARL-ALA 
policy statement— need revision in the meanwhile? Can an interna- 
tionally acceptable policy be agreed upon? 

International Copy rig/zL— Copyright, strictly speaking, originated 
in England in 1710, but privileges for printers w-ere common from 
the fifteenth century on, and the Pope’s excommunication in 1513 
of all counterfeiters of Aldine editions might be considered a pre- 
cursor of international copyright.®^® International legal protection of 
the rights of authors began in 1828, tvhen Denmark provided for 
reciprocity, and agreements were reached during the next few years 
between Denmark and Prussia®^® and France and Sardinia.®"^ France 
in 1852 began to protect all authors regardless of reciprocity.®'^ 

An American bill providing for international copyright failed to 
pass in 1837, and the story of nineteenth-century American attempts 
to get such legislation has been told more than once.®'^ No protection 
was given to noncitizens of this country until 1891. Meanwhile, in 
1887 the Berne convention had been ratified by a number of other 
countries.®^ 

The present American law, adopted in 1909, is inconsistent with 
international agreement on copyright chiefly because it requires 
registration and deposit in this country of all foreign works to be 
protected and requires American manufacture of books in English. 
As the result of a controversy at the time of its adoption, it allows 
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library importation o£ foreign editions of copyrighted books in 
English, but this privilege has been threatened by some proposed 
revisions. 

Special efforts have been made in the western hemisphere, but the 
situation with regard to protection in Latin America remains ex- 
tremely complicated and unsatisfactory.®^® Latin American confer- 
ences of 1889, 1901, 1906, and 1910 prepared agreements, and a new 
convention was called for at the Lima meeting of 1938.®^® 

It is important to realize that, as Melcher declared in 1936, “For 
thirty years the efforts to revise the American law of copyright have 
centred around the public performance of music for profit!’®-^ If 
publishers have little influence on proposals for revision, librarians 
cannot hope to take a very important role. Some of the problems to 
be faced are suggested by the history of the 1940 bill, which had been 
prepared for the American National Committee on International 
Intellectual Cooperation by a Committee for the Study of Copyright 
headed by Leland. This bill was never reported out of committee. 

The major groups affected by copyright revision are authors, book 
publishers, radio, cinema, and record manufacturers. Their demands, 
as of 1940, have been admirably summarized by DeWolf. Automatic 
copyright was supported by authors and publishers, as well as sepa- 
rable copyright, which was opposed by periodical publishers. Uni- 
form treatment for all classes of material was wanted by authors, but 
record manufacturers wanted to continue compulsory licensing, A 
term of life plus a number of years was supported by authors, 
while cinema interests demanded a single fixed term with no re- 
newals. Reservations on applying the Berne convention retroactively 
and on moral rights, oral copyright, design, and record copyright, 
were wanted by several groups. Publishers wanted no distinction 
between copyright and common-law protection, but the motion pic- 
ture producers opposed this. Minimum damages were also a subject 
of controversy; and full protection of performance and exhibition 
rights both public and private was wanted by cinema interests but 
opposed by record manufacturers.®^® 

The 1940 bill provided automatic copyright, divisible copyright, 
and recording of separable rights; a term of life plus fifty years; 
compulsory manufacture for books distributed in this country, but 
noncompliance to be penalized only by loss of exclusive distribution 
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rights; importation of up to five hundred copies allowed to permit 
exploration of the American market; reduction of statutory damages 
in some cases and exemption from liability for innocent or incidental 
infringement; and abrogation of compulsory licensing for records. It 
was opposed by radio, cinema, magazine, and record interests, and 
failed to get the backing of the Copyright Ojffice. 

The importance of international agreement is indicated by the 
statement of the Book Publishers Bureau that “It should be the pur- 
pose of all persons or bodies interested in the circulation of United 
States books abroad to see that our copyright laws and international 
agreements regarding copyright are reformed at the earliest possible 
moment;’®^® There are several possibilities for action. The most recent 
revision of the Berne convention, which was submitted to the Senate 
in 1934, is still officially before that body. It was passed inadvertently 
on April 19, 1934, but was reconsidered three days later. Its passage 
without corresponding new legislation has been recommended as 
possibly the easiest method of getting the United States into the inter- 
national union.®^° There have also been proposals for a special 
Anglo-American convention.®®^ Efforts began in 1936 to harmonize 
the Berne and Pan-American agreements and, with this end in view, 
an Inter- American Conference on Copyright opened in Washington 
on June 1, 1946.®®® The Library Association and the American Cul- 
tural Institutions Round Table®®® have urged that a new international 
copyright convention be convened. 

It should not be forgotten that Russia has been more of an isola- 
tionist in copyright matters than the United States, and has been 
prevented even from reaching bilateral agreements by its insistence 
on treating scientific works differently from others, and on relatively 
short duration of protection.®®^ There are Oriental complications, too. 
Translations were protected for only ten years by the original 1886 
convention, and Japan has argued that there should be no protection 
to hinder the translation of Occidental w^ks into Oriental lan- 
guages.®®® 

Recent trends in copyright should also be kept in mind. They have 
included recognition of moral rights of the author;®®® the institution 
of droit de suite (adopted in France, Belgium, and Czechoslovakia) , 
which provides that artists may receive some portion of profits 
realized on works that increase in sale value;®®^ and adoption of a 
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uniform term of copyright internationally.®^® There have also been 
suggestions for taxing the use of works in the public domain.®®^ 
Compulsory licensing, as noted above, is a controversial question; 
it may be added that proposals have^ been advanced that would sub- 
ject literary works to compulsory licensing during the latter portion 
of the period of protection. 

From the standpoint of librarians and others who are concerned 
with international cultural relations, the question is: What methods 
should be followed in order to secure adherence of the United States 
to an international copyright convention? It seems fair to conclude 
that international agreement is of greater importance than any 
specific point of difference with regard to the content of a new 
copyright law. 

However, if an international convention is to be held, librarians 
should be prepared to state their position on such questions. 

Statistics.'—The Librarian of Congress, calling attention to the 
extremely dubious quality of the best available statistics on world 
book production, has called for a ‘'thorough statistical survey’’ to 
provide “practitioners of library ‘science’ . . . [with] some fairly 
respectable quantitative hypothesis about the books ... in existence 
and the amount they roughly calculate they will have to provide 
for!’®"® 

Collection of sound intellectual statistics was one of the original 
objectives of the but the figures it was able to publish are 

among those of which Evans is justifiably so skeptical.®^^ Uniform 
statistics were also the subject of the first report of the first ALA 
Committee on International Cooperation.®^® The necessity for stand- 
ardization as a basis for statistics was recognized at Prague, and a 
committee was appointed to work with the Institut International de 
Statistique. The Rome conference recommended that each govern- 
ment publish and distribute library directories and statistical sum- 
maries.®^® Reports were presented to the conference on the statistics 
collected by the Union Internationale pour la Protection des (Euvres 
Litteraires et Artistiques, as well as on the plan that had been ap- 
proved by the Institut International de Statistique at Cairo in 1927 
and by the IIIC.®^ 

Terminology and statistical reporting must, of course, be standard- 
ized within the United States if there is to be much prospect of sue- 
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cess for international collection of library statistics. Recent articles 
have called attention to limitations of the figures for American librar- 
ies that have been published, and have discussed the problems raised 
by materials not in book form, as well as arguments for and against 
counting volumes, enumerating titles, or reporting the number of 
linear feet occupied by a collection.®^’ Downs has recommended that 
the processed volume be the basis for statistics, that bibliographical 
units rather than physical volumes be counted, that separate figures 
be reported for professional-school libraries, but that all libraries 
officially a part of an institution be included in its statistics of hold- 
ings, and that separate statistics be developed for music scores, manu- 
scripts, maps, prints, microfilm, sound recordings, and other non- 
volume materials. 

What can be done to improve American library statistics and to 
encourage their collection and publication? What can be done to 
revive international efforts in the field of book production and library 
statistics? Is this a problem for UNESCO? Should book production 
statistics be considered at the proposed international convention of 
publishers?®^® 


Summary of Proceedings 

Mr. McDiarmid thought it extremely important that some means 
be found to assure consideration of the experience and needs of 
libraries when copyright revision is planned. The Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations, at its last meeting, had discussed methods 
of drawing upon the experience of special groups such as the music 
and theatre librarians. 

Mr. Evans confessed his uncertainty as to just what the objectives 
of librarians are with regard to copyright. A great number of social 
values and interests are involved, some of which are in conflict. 
As the United States delegate to draft a copyright instrument with 
the Latin American countries, he had encountered some of these 
problems. Copyright in this country and in some others includes de- 
posit provisions for enrichment of libraries, but prevailing copyright 
doctrine is against deposit and registration. Librarians must make up 
their minds on the point. The Library of Congress is now ready to say 
that it believes deposit and registration more important for record 
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purposes than for enrichment of the library; if there is strong 
objection to deposit and registration, the library would be willing 
to yield, despite the source of book supply that would be lost. 

In connection with duplication, the question arises as to whose in- 
terest is to be protected— that of the authors and publishers, or that 
of scholarship. How far does copyright protection make possible 
scholarly activity; how far does the income from protected material 
support the publishing program which scholarship requires? The 
answers are not known, Mr. Evans said, but he was inclined to feel 
that the transcendent interest to be protected is that of the owners of 
copyright; research interests cannot be satisfied unless they can be 
reconciled with intellectual property rights. 

Recalling the gentlemen’s agreement by which libraries are al- 
lowed, extralegally, to make reproductions for research purposes, Mr. 
Metcalf wondered if the publishers would oppose incorporating 
similar provisions into the copyright law and, if so, how far this 
would go toward straightening out the matter. 

Mr. Evans believed that this would be a good move, since it would 
provide a clear statement in an area where interests are not sub- 
stantially in conflict, but where difficulties arise from the present law, 
which does not recognize fair use, though the courts have done 
so. He doubted, however, that the change would help much at the 
international level in promoting a freer flow of materials. Mr. Metcalf 
replied that, at least, it should facilitate microfilming as a substitute 
for international interlibrary loan, and Mr. Evans agreed. There had 
been a special bill introduced during the war, he added, to give the 
Library of Congress authority to reproduce a single copy of a pub- 
lication for research purposes. 

Mr. Simpson wondered if it would be possible for the confer- 
ence to recognize the fact that there may be some practical distinction 
between copyright restrictions in so far as they apply to commercially 
published and circulated works on the one hand and to scholarly 
works on the other. The War Department is attempting, in the oc- 
cupied countries, to disseminate the results of American scholarship 
during the war and immediate prewar years, when such information 
did not reach the areas in question. A small sum of money is avail- 
able to pay for copyrighted material— current fiction, poetry, etc. In 
the New Republic for October 21, 1946 (CXV:52o) a letter signed 
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by George F. Zook, T V. Smith, Helen C. White, and Reinhold 
Niebuhr, had appealed to scholarly authors to waive royalty rights 
to translations made in implementation of this program. Mr. Simpson, 
believed the plea would be fayorably received; he did not wish to 
have the government attempt to deprive publishers or authors of 
their rights, but thought it would be found that, in the interests of 
international exchange, many scholars would be willing to give up 
royalties. He supposed it would be impossible to distinguish by law 
between the two groups of publications. 

Mr. Williams remarked that the Russians make such a distinction 
between scientific and nonscientific works, but no other nation seems 
to have approved of the idea. Mr. Heindel pointed out that, in a 
treaty with China signed within the past few days, the protection of 
translations had been specifically excluded. 

From the international standpoint, Mr. Heindel believed that in- 
ternational commercial exchanges and barriers were the most im- 
portant of the questions to be discussed. One specific question he 
had in mind was how seriously the library and book world would 
take the suggestion for international free trade in printed matter. 
Treaties are being rewritten at present and the treaty structure is 
changing a little; there has been much discussion of freedom of infor- 
mation. Perhaps there is no more important topic before the con- 
ference than the statement, on page iii of the Memorandum, that 
“Since commercial interchanges of printed materials are also in the 
public interest, there are grounds for attempting to secure complete 
free trade in printed matter!’ 

It would be helpful, he added, if a study in the library field could 
demonstrate that real hardships are caused by barriers to information. 

Mr. Clapp reported that copyright and trade restrictions were two 
items mentioned almost invariably in each of the reports considered 
by the Preparatory Commission for UNESCO, so it is to be presumed 
that activity relating to them will be high on UNESCO’s agenda. 
However, in the discussions he had heard, it was not at all clear from 
what point of view action was to be taken. In copyright, for example, 
to say that something should be done does not indicate whether 
one wishes to reinforce or restrict the rights of authors. It appears, 
however, that UNESCO will back a new conference on copyright 
to be held at the invitation of the Belgian government during 1947. 
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With respect to trade barriers, the Preparatory Commission had 
designated a small staff to study the question and to find out just 
what the barriers are, where the restrictions take place, and in what 
directions action should be taken to reduce them. Mr. Clapp recom- 
mended that librarians participate in that work by trying, at least, 
to designate a study from their particular point of view to determine 
what restrictions should be attacked, and by maintaining contact 
with UNESCO to see whether or not it shares their viewpoint. 

Mr. Heindel suggested that copyright might be a less vital matter 
than the other barriers in question. Mr. Shaw reported that, in 
comments by American scholars on UNESCO’s program, elimination 
of all barriers, including copyright, fiscal, and political (with 
emphasis on the latter) , received strong support. Freedom of access 
to publications may be primarily an Eastern European problem at 
the moment, but, before the war, there were areas where barriers had 
existed— it had been difficult, for example, to get rubber or quinine 
research material from the Dutch East Indies. 

Apropos of making recommendations to UNESCO, Mr. Evans 
believed that the procedure should be to address communications to 
the United States National Commission, recommending that it take 
a certain position and urge the State Department to instruct the 
American delegates at UNESCO general conferences to take the 
same position. Recommendations merely directed to UNESCO 
would probably not be very effective. Moreover, the National Com- 
mission is receiving recommendations on these matters from many 
sources, and should be the clearinghouse for American opinion on 
them. 

Mr. Clapp wondered if the subject of barriers were not one on 
which the library profession should make some further study before 
reaching a conclusion. Mr. Evans suggested that the ALA Inter- 
national Relations Board was a suitable agency to make such a 
study, and Miss Ludington agreed, provided that personnel and funds 
could be found. 

Mr. Clapp moved that a continuing study looking toward reduc- 
tion of barriers to freedom of interchange of and access to printed 
materials be made by an appropriate group, and that liaison be 
maintained by this group with other organizations working in the 
field, especially UNESCO, with a view to informing the American 
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library world. Mr. Babb seconded the motion. 

Mr. Boyd objected that librarians ought to be sure already of what 
they wanted in connection with many of the questions involved. For 
example, there seemed to have been no doubt as to the desirability 
of incorporating the gentlemen’s agreement into copyright law. At 
Mr. Evans’ suggestion, the motion was revised to bring out this 
point, to express the group’s support of free access by all peoples 
to informational materials, and to indicate its hope for reduction 
of tariff and currency restrictions. The motion was unanimously 
approved as revised. 

Mr. Vosper called attention to a problem which had been discussed 
at the last session of the ARL, i.e., the requirement that, though 
their book importations are duty free, American libraries present 
invoices for admission to the country of shipments exceeding one 
hundred pounds in weight. This causes delays, increases costs of 
acquisition, and is a restriction that can be eliminated without legisla- 
tion, since the Treasury Department has authority to remove it and 
has done so in some cases. At Mr. Vosper’s motion, seconded by 
Mr. McDiarmid, it was voted that a recommendation for removal 
of the requirement be called to the attention of the Department 
of State. 
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Preliminary Memorandum 

Exhibits are an almost universally accepted device for stimulating 
both the library use and the sale of books and periodicals, and it is 
natural that, as a means of calling attention to printed materials that 
have crossed national boundaries, they should have a place in any 
program for international cultural relations. 

Establishment of an international museum of the book was on the 
agenda of the and collections were assembled in Brussels. 

When plans for such a museum were considered at the International 
Congress of Publishers in 1913, it was pointed out that Brussels, Paris, 
and Leipzig already had extensive collections of an international 
character, and the development of similar collections in other national 
centres seemed to be more practicable than concentration of all 
efforts on a single international museum.®®® The same congress passed 
a resolution expressing its interest in the idea of establishing '‘edifices 
of civilization” in every city with more than 600,000 inhabitants. 
New publications from all parts of the world were to have been 
exhibited (but not sold) in these centres.®®^ 

An international permanent exhibition in a special subject was 
maintained by the International Bureau of Education which by 
193s had assembled 3,500 volumes from thirty-seven countries.®®^ 
Traveling exhibits have been advocated,®®® and an interesting recent 
example is the international exhibition, representing fifteen coun- 
tries, of more than 4,000 books for children and young people, which 
opened in Munich on July 3, 1946. This was sponsored by the Infor- 
mation Control Division of the Office of Military Government, and is 
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to travel through the American, British, and French zones/'^^ 

Books have, of course, been displayed at international expositions 
of various kinds, but the most ambitious world’s fair devoted to the 
book industry and graphic arts appears to have been the 1914 expo- 
sition at Leipzig. The ALA display for this event was prepared under 
the direction of John Cotton Dana and included a description of ail 
phases of library work by means of photographs and charts, and 
a model of a typical branch. It filled forty-three crates and boxes.^^'* 
A “Foire Internationale du Livre” was held at Florence in 1922 
and was repeated in 1925, 1928, and 1932. Seventeen countries were 
represented in 1928, when the Istituto Italiano del Libro had been 
created to manage the project. It has been objected, however, that 
such occasions lose their joyeuse insouciance when they become too 
well organized. The birthday of Cervantes has been celebrated in 
Spain as an annual book day, and the observance of similar days 
began in Italy in 1927 and Germany in 1929; a Belgian book iveek 
was celebrated beginning in 1930; France has instituted “Journees 
du Livre,” and book weeks of various sorts have been popular in 
England and the United States, Exhibits were exchanged between 
this country and Great Britain as a feature of “Children's Book 
Week” in 1944.®®® The desirability of a world calendar of expositions 
involving books has been suggested, and it should be noted that book 
dealers object to direct sales by publishers during such events.®^’^ 
Exhibits have been provided for in some bilateral cultural rela- 
tions agreements.®®® The Germans were very active exhibitors shortly 
after the outbreak of the second world war; during 1940 and 1941 
there were extensive German exhibits at Belgrade, Pressburg, Buda- 
pest, Stockholm, Bucharest, and Madrid, while an exhibit that opened 
in The Hague went on to other large Dutch libraries. Each of the 
latter was allowed to choose ten of the books, and the remainder went 
as a gift to the public library of The Hague.®®^ Notable exhibitions 
in Germany during 1937 and later years -were held in Berlin on 
Sweden and Portugal,®®® and in Munich on Spain.®®^ 

The British Council has sponsored exhibitions in Chile, Eg7pt, 
Mexico, Holland, Turkey, the Congo, Sweden, and Cuba.®®^ 

The West Baden conference produced suggestions for exchange of 
exhibits between the United States and Mexico,®®® and American 
libraries have often exhibited books from other countries. Among the 
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most successful of these displays were the Chinese exhibition at 
Newark in 1924,®®^ the exhibition at Columbia University in 1925 
of more than 12,000 volumes supplied by the German Borsenverein 
plus 3,000 that had previously been«displayed at Chicago, and the 
exhibit of 1938 commemorating the tercentennial of the first Swedish 
settlement in America.®^® The ALA sponsored an exhibition of Latin 
American books that was shown during 1939 and 1940 at the San 
Francisco and Cincinnati conferences and at nineteen libraries 
throughout the country.®®^ A little later, the Library Service Division 
of the U.S. Office of Education and the Coordinator of Inter- American 
Affairs sponsored a series of school exhibits including books, pam- 
phlets, phonograph records, panels, posters, maps, and photographs, 
accompanied by manuals of information.®®® In Washington, late in 
1945, the Pan American Union exhibited books from 310 publishers 
and dealers in eighteen countries, including works relating to Latin 
America contributed by United States publishers. This display w^as 
made available on loan for showing elsewhere.®®® 

The Library of Congress during 1946 displayed a collection of 
Mexican books which then toured the country for three months, 
and a collection of Uruguayan and Argentine books assembled under 
the auspices of the State Department. Forty-five thousand persons 
saw this collection while it was at the New York Public Library 
during July and August, and it will tour the country for two or three 
years before returning to Washington.®'^® During 1945 the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts sponsored an exhibition of British books 
produced during the war, and in September 1946 opened an inter- 
national book illustration exhibit at the Morgan Library 

There have also been numerous exhibitions of American books in 
foreign countries. In 192 1 the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace sponsored an Inter- American traveling library and in 1929 
and 1930 it subsidized ALA exhibits at Rome and Geneva and in 
Spain.®^® Milam in 1939 reported a proposal for a display that would 
travel through Latin America and would include a catalogue of five 
thousand printed cards relating to Latin American books, classified 
by the decimal system and supplemented with a sample dictionary 
catalogue, a librarian’s library, a collection of pamphlets issued by 
American libraries to promote the reading habit, a collection of 
American library leaflets, posters, etc., and pictures of equipment, 
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of typical activities of librarians and patrons, and of buildings.®’^ 
The American publishers’ exhibit of 1939 in Buenos Aires under 
the supervision of the American Embassy has been said to mark a new 
era in the history of cultural relations between the t^vo countries. 
An ALA committee selected the 2,500 volumes, which were later 
donated to the Instituto Cultural Argentino-Norte Americano and to 
university libraries. The display attracted eleven thousand visitors.**’^® 
It was announced in 1941 that an American Institute of Graphic 
Arts exhibition was to tour Latin America for two years and then go 
on permanent display in one of the capitals.®'^® This collection was 
shown at the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin in 1942.^'"" The Chilean 
Commission of Intellectual Cooperation and the Society of IVunters 
of Chile, during the same year, sponsored a display of four hundred 
American books which were shown at several universities and then 
donated to the National Library, University of Chile, and the Chile* 
United States Cultural Institute.®'^® 

One hundred school books, with information about the American 
use of each item supplied by the Office of Education, were displayed 
under the auspices of the Department of State in London in 1943.^'’^® 
During 1943 also, 160 books were borrowed from the American 
Library at Managua for display at the Tegucigalpa book fair,^®® 
and, the following year, five traveling exhibits of American university 
press books, purchased through the ALA’s Books for Latin America 
Project, went to Mexico, Uruguay, Nicaragua, Brazil, and Cuba.®®^ 
In October 1945 the Office of War Information collected for display 
at Brussels two thousand books published in this country during the 
war.®®^ The Oxford and Cambridge presses, which publish most 
American university books in Great Britain, sponsored a display of 
publications from seventeen American university presses early in 
1946.®®® An American display at the Mexican book fair later in the year 
was sponsored by the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin,®®^ and a traveling 
exhibit has recently been sent to Guatemala by the Division of 
Libraries and Institutes of the Department of State.®®' The cultural 
centres and libraries established by the Department have been active 
exhibitors, especially of works of art, and the library in Rome is said 
to be preparing a traveling collection of scientific and technical books 
to be circulated in areas where no other sources of American informa- 
tion are available.®®® 
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Exhibits have, o£ course, figured in the plans of organizations such 
as the Inter-American Book Exchange.®®'^ The general activities of 
USIBA have been summarized in the preceding memorandum. It may 
be added here that its six centres, at Paris, Stockholm, Rome, Mexico 
City, Buenos Aires, and Rio de Janeiro, will all feature permanent 
exhibits,®®® and that traveling displays have also been organized. An 
exhibition which opened in Paris in March 1946 went to Switzerland 
and Belgium later,®®® and a Stockholm exhibition went on to Oslo and 
Copenhagen.®®® Plans for the Mexican centre include display of cur- 
rent books around a patio, a reference exhibit arranged by subject, 
and a room to be used for special exhibitions, collections of indi- 
vidual publishers, etc.®®^ USIBA is also said to be contemplating the 
use of bookmobiles.®®^ (USIBA, as noted in the preceding memoran- 
dum, has now been dissolved.) 

A highly successful exhibition of a special nature was the 
ALA-University of Chicago demonstration of microphotographic 
equipment at the Paris exposition of 1936 and 1937.®®® American 
and British librarians are collaborating on another microphoto- 
graphic exhibit at Paris during November 1946.®®^ 

Photographs appear to be particularly useful in a demonstration 
of American library methods such as was attempted at Leipzig in 
1914. Roland-Marcel has recommended displays of this sort,®®® and 
the ALA International Relations Office recently received a set of 
pictures used in a display of American library practices which had 
been sponsored by the Soviet State Library for Foreign Literature.®®® 

Perhaps an even more effective method is provided by the motion 
picture. A film on American libraries for use in China was produced 
in 1944 by H. C. Weng with the assistance of the Harmon Foundation 
and the China Section of the Division of Science, Education, and Art 
of the State Department.®®'^ A list of * 'Library and Related Films” 
issued in 1941 included fifty-seven titles,®®® and it seems reasonable 
to suggest that films be made for use in areas not reached by the 
"pilot demonstration” library projects that have been recommended 
by the Cultural Institutions Round Table.®®® 

A number of exhibitions sponsored by American libraries abroad 
have been mentioned, and it should be added that all such libraries, 
in addition to displaying American publications, ought to serve as 
demonstrations of American librarianship in action. 
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Vattemare’s lost American Library in Paris has been mentioned in 
the memorandum on exchanges. The first world war left behind it 
another, more durable American Library in Paris. The second world 
war, while it has made the future of this pioneer institution somewhat 
uncertain, has brought the establishment of a great number of 
American libraries abroad. Three, administered by the ALA under 
grants from the government, were established at Mexico City,^®^ 
Managua, and Montevideo.'^^^ Since their foundation, the Depart- 
ment of State, as a part of its program for libraries and cultural 
institutes, has set up more than eighty American libraries under its 
direct control.'^*^^ Collections of the libraries and cultural centres 
include pamphlets, pictures, prints, music, records, children’s books, 
simple works and textbooks for those learning English, reference 
tools, and books on the host country for the use of American tourists, 
as well as a general collection on American culture.”®® 

Sir William Beveridge in 1929 called attention to the need for an 
American library in London,*^®® and the National Central Library, 
several years later, established a Bureau of American Bibliography 
with the help of a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation The 
American Library in London, %vhich finally materialized in December 
1942, was established at the Embassy by the Office of War Information 
and was later transferred to the State Department. Its activities have 
been described in a number of articles.*^®^ There have also been recent 
accounts of several other American libraries.’^®® 

It may be noted that the Department of State is not the only agency 
financing American libraries abroad, since the American Library 
in Stuttgart, which opened in March 1946, is under the Information 
Control Division of the Military Government. Other libraries have 
been set up by the Division in Berlin, Frankfort, Munich, and 
elsewhere.^^® 

The need for British libraries abroad, both as information centres 
and in connection with institutes, has been noted by the Library 
Association, which recommends control by the British Council, with 
Library Association representation on the Council and close coopera- 
tion between the National Central Library and the libraries abroad. 

There has been a decided difference of opinion as to trhether the 
Mexico City, Managua, and Montevideo libraries should be drawn 
into the general pattern and placed directly under government 
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control or, though dependent upon the State Department for 
their financial support, should continue to operate under special 
arrangements.'^^^ 

It may also be noted that an American library much more ambi- 
tious than any of the foregoing has "been proposed for Switzerland. 
It would have a collection of at least 200,000 volumes and would 
serve as a continental centre for the study of American institutions as 
well as for interlibrary loan, photographic reproduction, and the 
circulation of exhibits.*^^^ 

Plans for any further development of exhibits as a stimulus to 
international cultural relations involve cooperation by libraries in 
this country as well as continued efforts abroad. 

Should a real attempt be made to organize exhibits of foreign 
publications and books on foreign countries in the United States? 
Should the larger libraries, both public and academic, be asked to 
devote a certain portion of their display facilities to such exhibits 
continuously? Twenty-five exhibits, each covering a different country 
or group of countries, might then be prepared, and a schedule worked 
out so that twenty-five large public libraries could show all twenty-five 
of the exhibits, each for a one- or two-week period, in the course of 
a year. Similar plans could be made for groups of college and univer- 
sity libraries, and many of the state library organizations might 
arrange for the circulation of exhibits through small public libraries. 

Any such plan obviously calls for careful organization and adequate 
financial support. Is the ALA the proper agency to attempt it? 

The activities of the American libraries abroad seem to make it 
certain that American publications will be exhibited in foreign 
countries much more frequently than in the past. Is this enough? 
What can American libraries and librarians do to help? Should the 
ALA prepare photographic exhibits on library methods? What can 
be done with films on American libraries for foreign use, particularly 
at foreign library conferences, educational meetings, etc.? Is a study 
of library exhibit methods needed? What can be done in the field of 
subject exhibits? 

Is it time for a survey of American libraries abroad and an analysis 
of their experience? 

Are libraries of the type proposed for Switzerland needed? If so, 
is there any prospect of financing them? 
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Summary of Proceedings 

Mr. Heindel reported that the Department of State has no facilities 
for encouraging exhibits in this country; it can do little more than 
pass them on to the Library of Congress and other willing or reluctant 
participants. Representatives abroad, however, can help in negoti- 
ations, and most foreign governments are interested and would be 
glad to cooperate through their diplomatic establishments here. The 
chief difficulties seem to be in transportation and scheduling. 

Before the tvar, Mr. Babb remarked, it had been Yale’s policy to 
exhibit only its own books. Recently it had displayed several inter- 
national exhibits, invariably on the basis of paying shipping costs to 
the next library, which, because of poor scheduling, usually seemed to 
be in California. Mr. Doums suggested that most large libraries have 
enough foreign material to make up their own international exhibits, 
but Mr. Babb pointed out that it would require a good deal of work 
to do so. 

Mr. Shaw believed that the ALA International Relations Board 
ought to do more than it has done to direct a flow of material from 
abroad to American libraries; arranging for exhibits would be one of 
the few things it could do to make American libraries— particularly 
public libraries— feel that the ALA is deriving some benefit for its 
members from the Board. 

Mr. Milczewski suggested that the fundamental question was 
whether or not libraries get enough out of exhibits to make such a 
program worth while. Mr. Babb believed that they do. The recent 
Argentine collection had created a great deal of interest; his own 
order department had found it helpful and had ordered a good many 
of the books on display. 

Mr. David was inclined to skepticism, arguing that an order depart- 
ment ought to be able to form a good Latin American collection 
without looking at books in the lobby, and that professors do not 
get any real concept of foreign scholarship by glancing at an exhibi- 
tion. In the case of rare books, he believed, the community takes pride 
in possession even if it cannot read them, but, when it comes to 
current material in foreign languages, he doubted the value of 
displays. 

Mr. Boyd agreed that one cannot master a book by looking at its 
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title page, but believed that bringing together a collection of repre- 
sentative objects around a general theme may create a valuable 
impact. He could think of no important exhibition of books and 
manuscripts during the past ten years that had not produced worth- 
while scholarly results. The recent woodcut and engraving display 
at the John Carter Brown Library had added to knowledge of the 
subject, and the Philadelphia exhibit of 1937 brought to light for 
the first time the proof sheets of the Constitution. 

Mr. Vosper added that, while Mr. David’s contention that a good 
order department should be able to acquire books without looking at 
an exhibit was theoretically true, Mr. Williams’ recent study had 
shown that libraries were not getting them. Both libraries and 
scholars are to blame for the failure, and any means of bringing 
foreign books to the attention of both may be worth while. Mr. Downs 
suggested that the Farmington plan ought to help to remedy this 
situation, but Mr. Babb replied that it would get books into the 
stacks, not bring them to the attention of readers. 

Mr. Shaw moved that the ALA International Relations Board be 
asked to arrange for exhibits of foreign materials or at least to investi- 
gate means of doing so. Mr. Babb seconded the motion, and Mr. 
Simpson suggested broadening it to include the study of exhibitions 
of American books abroad. He explained that this involves barriers 
to some extent; USIBA recently had a display in Switzerland rvhich 
the War Department wanted to have shown in Austria, but, since 
American currency was blocked and no sales could be made there, 
USIBA, as a commercial organization, was not interested. Mr. Peiss 
pointed out that European countries are eager for dollar credits and 
will be glad to encourage sales in this country by means of exhibits. 

Mr. Shaw believed that a number of agencies are already working 
on the question of bringing foreign materials here, but he did not 
oppose the amendment. His motion, as amended, was unanimously 
approved. 

Mr. McDiarmid called attention to the recommendation in the 
Memorandum for a survey of the American libraries abroad. He 
thought these libraries were one of the most important results of 
American cultural cooperation and moved that the conference express 
its great approval and its hope that their experience would be 
thoroughly recorded and investigated as a basis for future activities. 
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An agency such as the Social Science Research Council might make 
such a study, he believed. Mr. Evans seconded the motion. 

Mr. Simpson reported that the War Department would welcome a 
survey of its libraries. Referring to the Memorandum (page 129) , he 
said that sixteen libraries had now been opened in Germany and 
four more would be in operation there by the end of the moiith, 
Messrs. McDiarmid and Evans agreed to changing the motion in order 
to include all American libraries abroad. Mr. Heindel said the State 
Department was eager to have something of the sort done; he thought 
that perhaps it w^ould like to make its own survey before an outside 
agency did so. The motion was unanimously approved. 



International Exchange 
of Personnel 


Preliminary Memorandum 

Librarians have crossed international boundaries to attend confer- 
ences and congresses, to study in library schools or to teach in them, 
and to visit libraries informally or to make surveys. Temporary 
exchanges of positions have been arranged between librarians of 
different countries; others have gone to work in libraries maintained 
abroad by their own countries. 

The organization of library conferences is perhaps the oldest 
method of encouraging foreign travel by librarians, and, even if one 
omits such regional gatherings as the Nordiske Bibliotheksm0de and 
the Inter-American Conference on Bibliography, there have been 
many such events. The first and second International Library Con- 
ferences met at London in 1877 and 1897, and Congres Bibliogra- 
phiques Internationaux were held at Paris in 1878, 1888, and 1898. 
The IIB and its successors have sponsored International Conferences 
on Documentation in 1895 (Brussels) , 1897 (Brussels) , 1900 (Paris) , 
1908 (Brussels), 1910 (Brussels), 1920 (Brussels), 1928 (Cologne), 
1929 (London), 1930 (Zurich), 1931 (The Hague) , 1932 (Frank- 
fort), 1933 (Brussels), 1935 (Copenhagen) , and 1938 (Oxford); a 
World Congress of Universal Documentation was held at Paris in 
1937. A Congres International des Biblioth^caires met in Paris in 
1900, and a Congres des Bibliothecaires et des Bibliophiles met there 
in 1923. A Congres International des Archivistes et des Biblio- 
thecaires met at Brussels in 1910. The International Congress of 
Librarians and Bibliophiles was held at Prague in 1926, and two 
World Congresses of Libraries and Bibliography have been held, the 
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first at Rome and Venice in 1929 and the second at Madrid and 
Barcelona in 1935. There were also library meetings in connection 
with the Chicago exposition of 1893 and the St. Louis fair of 1904. 

American librarians have been actively represented at many of 
these assemblies. They helped to organize the British Library Associ- 
ation in 1877. The International Federation of Library Associations 
grew out of the Prague meeting of 1926, the ALA’s fiftieth anniversary 
conference at Atlantic City in 1926, which was attended by a foreign 
delegation, and the fiftieth anniversary meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation at Edinburgh in 1927. American librarians tvere members of 
the IFLA’s Comite International des Bibliotheques, which met 
annually from 1928 through 1939, and Bishop served as president 
of the International Federation. American librarians were also 
represented on the IIIC. 

British librarians attended the 1927 ALA conference in Toronto. A 
year later Mexico was represented at West Baden and United States 
delegates went to the second Mexican Library Congress.'^^^ Represen- 
tation at several of these meetings was financed in part by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International PeaceJ^^ There have been numerous 
foreign delegates at several more recent ALA conferences. 

The ALA has been represented during 1946 at a meeting of the 
Council of FID'^^® and at the first postwar meeting of the CIB."^^’ At 
the latter, there was discussion as to whether the next International 
Congress should be held in the United States or at Prague. Transpor- 
tation costs make it very difficult to arrange for an American meeting. 
The desirability of reviving the IFLA has been generally recog- 
nized,"^^® and there have been proposals for a regular conference of 
directors of large libraries.^^® Meetings of archivists have also been 
urged.’^° 

Foreign students have been coming to American library schools 
since 1887, when a Bavarian was in attendance during the second 
year of the school which Dewey established at Columbia. Eight 
countries had been represented at the school by 191 and a table 
published in 1926 shows that by the time library instruction was forty 
years old 154 foreign students had been enrolled in fourteen Amer- 
ican library schools. Of these, sixty-four were from Norway, fourteen 
from Denmark, fourteen from China, and twelve from Great Britain. 
Twenty-four countries had been represented."^”' 
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Foundations have made grants to a number of these studentsJ^^ 
The remission of the Boxer Indemnity Fund for educational purposes 
has helped to bring Chinese students in all fields to this country.’^'^ 
Latin American student exchanges were provided for in the Buenos 
Aires convention of 1936, and, as a result, the first student exchanges 
sponsored by the American government began in 1 940 The Office 
of International Information and Cultural Affairs, set up January 1, 
1946, coordinates exchanges of students for tiventy-six government 
departments and bureaux.^"® There are now two principal programs 
financed by the government for bringing Latin American students 
to this country. Under the Buenos Aires convention, to which the 
United States and fifteen other nations adhere, each government 
selects five students annually, and a United States selection committee 
appointed by the Secretary of State (and representing the American 
Council of Learned Societies, Institute of International Education, 
National Research Council, Social Science Research Council, etc.) 
selects two students from each of these groups of five— thirty students 
in all per year. The U.S. Office of Education acts as secretary to the 
selection committee. 

Under the State Department cultural cooperation program, recip- 
ients of scholarships pay what they can, universities offer free tuition, 
and the Department provides the additional funds required. Screen- 
ing of candidates is done by local selection committees, State Depart- 
ment missions, and the Institute of International Education, with 
final choice left to the universities. The funds are administered by 
the Institute of International Education, and 250 to 350 students are 
selected annually. 

It has been proposed that responsibility for this second program 
be shifted from the State Department to the Office of Education, in 
conformity with the plan followed for student exchanges arranged 
under the Buenos Aires convention,'^^’^ 

The desirability of bringing library school students from Latin 
America in increasing numbers, as well as from China'^^® and 
India,*^®® has been stressed by recent reports. 

Special problems involved in training foreign students in American 
universities have been considered on several occasions. Milam and 
Lydenberg in 1944 recommended that graduate study in the United 
States be provided for Latin American graduates of North American 
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library schools after they had worked in their own countries for two 
or three years, that specifications for travel or study grants be flexible 
enough for special cases, that at least a month of preliminary training 
in spoken English be assured before exchange students begin work, 
that selection committees be given longer and more specific notice of 
fellowship possibilities, that students selected be notified several 
months in advance, and that American universities develop closer 
and more continuous connections with their alumni in Latin 
America.'^®^ 

A conference on foreign student problems and policies was held at 
Chicago from April 29 to May 1, 1946. Universities were urged to 
accept more foreign students than ever before, and other resolutions 
called for expanded screening services by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, broader distribution of placements, collection of 
information on American educational resources to assure suitable 
placement, and improved counsel and guidance. A survey of inter- 
national centres and houses was recommended, also an annotated list 
of all organizations working with foreign students, and the appoint- 
ment of a correlating committee of such persons and organizations. 
The importance of providing adequate facilities for intensive English 
language study was noted.*^^^ 

Miss MacPherson has been making a study of foreign students in 
library schools for the ALA International Relations Board, and a 
preliminary draft of her report indicates the desirability of establish- 
ing an ALA committee to cooperate tvith the International Institute 
of Education in disseminating information, allocating students, and 
recommending countries to be represented. Specific activities of the 
committee would also include preparation of one pamphlet for the 
use of foreign students and another for the information of library 
schools, the working out of a method for evaluating and improving 
the English of incoming students, provision of consultation on visits 
to libraries, encouragement of translation into other languages of 
basic library tools, and compilation of bibliographies of important 
library tools that are already available in the principal foreign 
languages. 

Miss MacPherson's study is based on replies to questionnaires 
sent to library schools and inquiries directed to their foreign alumni, 
A majority of the schools reported that previous library experience 
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is desirable for foreign students, and that dispersal of foreigners— 
rather than concentration in international houses or clubs— assists 
them. Some of the alumni suggested that a short period of work in an 
American library would have helped to teach them library terms. The 
importance of visits to libraries was stressed, and there were criticisms 
of the presentation of subjects in library schools as too American 
in viewpoint and insufficiently international. More than half of the 
alumni who replied recommended that the schools offer a broader 
program.”^^^ 

Few Americans have attended foreign library schools, but the 
Milam-Lydenberg report points out that '‘The fact that United States 
students cannot profitably attend formal courses in the [foreign] 
university should not prevent our sending reasonably mature young 
people for experience, independent study and improvement of 
language!”^^^ The Fulbright bill may stimulate the movement of 
American students abroad.’^® 

The establishment of an international library school was recom- 
mended by the Brussels conference of and was considered by 

the IIIC.^®'^ Perhaps the nearest approximation of such a school was 
the one conducted at the American Library in Paris from 1923 to 
1929, which trained 184 students during its first four years. The 
Vatican library school, established in 1935, was staffed by American 
library school graduates,'^®® and the Boone library school, the first 
institution of its kind in China (1920) , was also of American origin.^^® 
The Sao Paulo school has been assisted by the ALA and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation,'^^® and courses have been given, with the help of 
American instructors, at Bogota, Quito, and Lima. A school at Monte- 
video was opened in 1943.'^^^ Further encouragement and support of 
such schools has been recommended, both in Latin America^^^ and 
in China.'^*® One proposal has called for a traveling course to be given 
in one capital after another by a North American librarian.'^^^ 

Few foreign instructors in librarianship have come to this country, 
but grants have been made to enable a number of foreign librar- 
ians, particularly Latin Americans, to travel and visit libraries.’^^ A 
large group of Latin Americans will be brought to this country next 
summer. Skard has written that “The type of American assistance 
which would be most deeply appreciated . . . would be the grant of a 
number of fellowships for Norwegian librarians, to be used for 
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studies in the United States. ... To Norwegian librarians xvho have 
for years lived under the isolation, strain, and fatigue of occupation 
such an opportunity would not only mean an unforgettable gesture 
of friendship, but be a real stimulant to the work of the libraries, 
doubly because . . . most Norwegian librarians regard the United 
States as their professional fatherlandl’’^^^ There have been recom- 
mendations that arrangements be made for sending American librar- 
ians to work in Latin America as well as for bringing foreign library 
directors here.’^'^^ Prewar cultural relations efforts in Europe included 
exchanges of this sort.'^'^® 

A number of surveys of foreign libraries have been made by Amer- 
icans, notably of China, South Africa, New Zealand, Australia, and 
most recently, of the National Library of Brazil. The Vatican 
Library survey had a considerable effect on European librarianship.'^^ 
Libraries of the United States were surveyed by Munthe in 1936, and 
his report is a valuable contribution to library literature.”' 

Library school students are usually beginners in the profession, 
while those who attend international conferences, receive grants for 
library visits, or make international surveys, are likely to be mature 
leaders. The exchange of library positions seems to offer librarians in 
the middle portions of their careers the best opportunities for foreign 
experience and contacts. Some international conventions have pro- 
vided in general terms for exchanges of professional persons,”® and 
the Bulgarian-Polish and Polish-Yugoslav”^ conventions of 1935 
specifically mentioned librarians. Exchanges of this sort were recom- 
mended by Roland-Marcel”® in 1928, and by Bishop”® a year later, 
when the Rome congress, at his suggestion, established a permanent 
subcommittee to study the subject, attempt to secure financial assist- 
ance, and report from time to time.”^ A few such exchanges could be 
listed by the committee in 1930,”® and Pafford in 1935 found refer- 
ences to seventy-nine recent exchanges between librarians of sixteen 
nations.”® 

Obstacles to job exchanges include language difficulties, the under- 
staffing of many libraries, the disparity of national salary scales, and 
immigration restrictions. Both Pafford and Bishop have recom- 
mended that libraries make special efforts to list work that is 
particularly suitable for handling by foreign assistants, such as 
cataloguing of collections in the less common languages.”® The ALA 
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International Relations Office has recently encountered some of the 
obstacles imposed by immigration laws (or, at least, by their interpre- 
tation) in connection with a proposed exchange between this country 
and South Africa. 

It became obvious during the war that, if American librarianship 
were to make the most of opportunities for international cultural rela- 
tions after the end of hostilities, special efforts must be made to 
locate and develop adequate personnel for foreign library service. 
Coney made a study in 1943 of probable foreign positions and of 
possibilities for a training program.’^®^ A further exploration was re- 
ported by Melinat a year later,'^®^ and a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation made it possible for Miss Hansen to compile a foreign 
service roster."^®® Some of the potential sources of foreign library 
positions have not materialized on the scale that seemed possible 
two or three years ago, but others have surpassed expectations. In- 
deed, if the only foreign library positions now open were those in the 
State Department libraries, it would still be necessary for many more 
American librarians than ever before to work abroad. Meanwhile, 
an unusual shortage of librarians has developed domestically. 

This is not the place for an examination of the library recruiting 
problem in general or of the movement for changes in American 
library school curricula, but it may be worth while to recall that 
Melinat suggested foreign language and foreign area training for 
librarians, as well as library orientation courses for nonlibrarians 
to be given by special staffs in one or two of the regular library 
schools. Should anything be done along these lines? 

He also suggested internship of American librarians in United 
States libraries abroad. Taking into account the existence of more 
than eighty such libraries, does not this seem a promising suggestion 
at present? 

What can be done to increase the number of American librarians 
who study abroad? What can be done to encourage job exchanges? 
Is international agreement needed to remove the legal barriers to all 
kinds of professional exchanges? 

What should be said regarding the activities of the committee sug- 
gested by Miss MacPherson’s report? Should the library schools be 
oersuaded to offer broader programs to foreign students? What can 
>e done for foreign library schools? 
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The two principal international organizations to be considered 
in the field of international conferences are the IFLA and the FID. 
Can Latin Americans be brought into the IFLA? Is there any pos- 
sibility of financing foreign attendance at an American international 
conference? What should be done to coordinate the activities of the 
two organizations? 

American participation in the FID was on a relatively small scale 
prior to 1938 at least. Should the ALA serve as the American effective 
member of FID, or should the ADI be renovated for this pur- 
pose, as has been suggested? 

Is it desirable to develop the Inter-American Bibliographical and 
Library Association'"®^ or some similar organization in this hemi- 
sphere? 


Summary of Proceedings 

Mr. Metcalf called attention to the summary in the Memorandum 
(page 137) of the study Miss MacPherson has been making for the 
ALA International Relations Board, and explained that her report 
would be presented to the Board as well as to the ALA Board of 
Education for Librarianship. 

Mr. Heindel said it has been felt by many persons that the Ameri- 
can overseas libraries, as they developed, should offer excellent op- 
portunities for a training program in the field. Miss Ludington, 
he thought, would agree that there are interesting opportunities for 
study at almost any level of experience or status, and the overseas 
libraries may benefit from having fellows attached to them. 

He added, in response to questions, that the State Department is 
finding great difficulty in filling positions. In part, this results from 
delays in Washington; the new foreign service bill has thrown a heavy 
load on foreign service, and personnel processing, in any case, is 
normally slow for the overseas services. There is a widespread lack of 
language equipment for such work. 

Progress has been made in improving the status of librarians in 
the field. The recent advances made at the Library of Congi'ess, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and elsewhere have helped, but the 
problem of improving the situation within the foreign service is 
somewhat different. One question is as to whether librarians should 
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go into the staff corps, which has the advantage of permanency, or 
foreign service auxiliary, which enjoys diplomatic status. One who 
enters the latter stays only three years and then has to decide either 
to try for foreign service or to return home. 

Mr. Carnovsky remarked that there is certainly no difficulty in find- 
ing foreign librarians who want to come to this country, and a num- 
ber of agencies are interested in bringing them, including private 
organizations as well as the International Bureau of Education and 
the U.S. Office of Education. It ought to be recognized that these 
persons fall into three classes— those who come only to visit and 
observe American practices, those Mrho wish to spend some time in a 
library as an apprentice or intern, and those who want to attend 
school. Failure to keep the three categories distinct has resulted in 
serious mistakes. 

Mr. Bernardo complained that the excellent plan of the State De- 
partment for giving scholarships to Filipino students has been ham- 
pered by the provision that no candidate can be accepted who 
worked during the Japanese occupation in a public capacity. 

Mr. Heindel emphasized the fact that much of the State Depart- 
ment program will not come into being unless Congress, very early 
during its next session, passes a cultural relations bill. The program 
can operate only in the Western hemisphere at present, and delay in 
passage of a bill will hold up the budget for another full year, which 
means that exchange of personnel could not begin until 1949. 

Mr. Milczewski called attention to the lack of planning throughout 
the whole field of personnel exchange. Funds to take care of a few 
people in one category or another have been available now and then, 
but there has been no clear conception of what was to be accom- 
plished. Miss MacPherson's study was limited to students in library 
schools, and he wondered if a survey of the whole problem is not 
needed, including all three of the groups mentioned by Mr. Car- 
novsky. During the preceding week, Mr. Milczewski had attended a 
conference of the Commission for International Educational Recon- 
struction, which had emphasized the desirability of planning in the 
various fields, adequate screening, a period of orientation in this 
country, and special consideration of needs in relation to what each 
person will return to do in his own country. In response to ques- 
tions, he agreed that the ALA International Relations Board is 
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probably the logical group to initiate a study of the sort he had in 
mind. 

Mr. Peiss reported that, when Mr. Lydenberg had gone to Europe 
as a member of the Library of Congress Mission, it had been hoped 
that he would have an opportunity to survey some of the more 
general problems, such as exchange of personnel. As it turned out, 
the Mission was too shorthanded to allow time for such study, but 
numerous inquiries had come to it for reports on questions of this 
kind. The Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives Section of the Mili- 
tary Government has collected data on the German library situation, 
but has not gone far, he thought. If someone could be sent for the 
specific purpose of making a study, the result might be very helpful 
in deciding questions of exchange and rehabilitation. 

Mr. Milczewski suggested a study of the purposes, needs, and areas 
that might be best served by a personnel exchange program as well 
as of the financial support that would be required. An example of the 
sort of need that might be revealed is in the Near East, where 
librarians formerly received their training in Germany or France 
but must now turn to other countries for their education. 

Mr. Brown urged adoption of a resolution favoring extension of 
personnel exchange relationships to the Eastern hemisphere, as had 
been provided by the so-called Bloom Bill, which, after passing in 
the House of Representatives, had died in the last fifteen minutes 
of the last session of the Senate. Mr. Clapp concurred in calling 
for a strong resolution on the subject. 
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Rehabilitation 


Preliminary Memorandum 

The war destroyed a large quantity of library materials, disrupted 
library organizations and services in many countries, and prevented 
a great portion of the normal interchanges of both publications and 
personnel. As a consequence, any program for international relations 
that is considered today must make provision for a number of special 
and urgent problems of rehabilitation. But, since this work necessi- 
tates international cooperation on a large scale, and since the de- 
struction that has occurred may offer opportunities for rebuilding on 
an improved plan, there is some ground for hope that programs 
planned now may prove more successful than their predecessors. 

The first step in library rehabilitation is to get as many books and 
periodicals as possible to the devastated areas where they are needed. 
A number of international organizations are interested in efforts to 
do this, particularly the IFLA, and UNESCO,'^®® as well as 

organizations in subject fields such as the International Bureau of 
Education.^®^ It was evident long before the end of the war, how- 
ever, that the bulk of the materials must come from the United States 
and Great Britain, and that collection would be handled by groups 
in those countries. 

It may be proper to call the Inter-Allied Book Centre a primarily 
British agency, in spite of its name and the fact that it includes rep- 
resentatives of other nations. It grew out of the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education, which was organized by the British Foreign 
Office in 1942 with the cooperation of ministries of the occupied 
nations, and which has had observers from China, Russia, the United 
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States, and the British dominions.™ Forty sets of one thousand 
selected books published in Great Britain since 1939 and files of three 
hundred serials, which had been purchased by the Library Association 
and the Books and Periodicals Committee of the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education, were turned over to the In ter- Allied Book 
Centre after its organization in September 1944.™ 

The Library Association, before the creation of the lABC, had also 
set up a National Book Recovery Council in 1942 to salvage useful 
books contributed in the paper collection campaigns. It has been 
reported that 136,000,000 books in all were turned in during these 
campaigns, of which 14,000,000 were sent to the armed forces and 
2,000,000 have been set aside for libraries; 4,000 periodical titles, 
including 600 full sets, have also been collected. A system of priorities 
has been established whereby the British Museum has first claim to a 
copy of anything it needs, any British library that has lost a copy of a 
book through enemy action has second claim for a replacement copy, 
and British libraries that have suffered losses can also claim nonre- 
placement items as compensation. Damaged libraries in other coun- 
tries are next in line. 

Books from this source, as well as the purchases that have been men- 
tioned, are allocated by nation, and distribution within each country 
is left to its national commission of librarians. The Conference of 
Allied Ministers of Education has assisted in setting up these com- 
missions.”® 

An American policy with respect to rehabilitation as well as to a 
broader cultural relations program was embodied in a resolution 
approved in May 1944 by a group headed by MacLeish: “That it is 
not in the national interest of the United States, or in the interna- 
tional interests of world culture, to permit considerable areas of the 
world to exist without access to library facilities and resources!’”^ 

The ALA, which had appointed a Committee on Devastated 
Libraries early in 1940,’'” called upon the government in 1943 to as- 
sist in assembling information on w^ar damage, to demand restora- 
tion of looted materials, to assure the prompt reopening of libraries, 
to facilitate prompt allocation and distribution of journals purchased 
by the ALA for foreign libraries, to preserve documents for foreign 
library distribution after the war, to facilitate the collection, allo- 
cation, and distribution of other books for the purpose of restocking 
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libraries, to provide public funds and assist in allocation of private 
funds for rehabilitation, to promote the coordination and planning 
of all such activities, and to assure adequate consideration for books 
and libraries in any reconstruction agency.'^’^® 

The Department of State on Marcli 31, 1944 issued a statement of 
policy approving government participation in an international pro- 
gram for rebuilding educational and cultural facilities, including as- 
sistance in restocking of books, training of foreign students in Ameri- 
can institutions, assistance in reestablishing essential library facilities, 
and assistance in the recovery and restoration of looted materials.^'^^ 
An important step in the ALA's program for rehabilitation had 
been taken in 1941 when a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
was received for the purchase of American periodicals. By the end 
of 1945, more than I3 19,000 had been spent on this project.'^^® Numer- 
ous gifts were also received. A grant was received in 1944 for the 
purchase of books published since 1939. ALA has also purchased 
books on behalf of several foreign institutions and governments, and 
has attempted to keep in touch with the many efforts that have been 
made to collect materials for individual nations. 

There have, of course, been other large-scale projects for purchase 
of books for devastated areas, including the “Treasure Chest” cam- 
paign of the Women’s Council for Post War Europe,"^’® and the Social 
Science Research Council program under a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation which was announced in 1946.’^^^ 

As a result of efforts of the Joint Committee on Books for Devas- 
tated and Other Libraries, which had been formed by the Council of 
National Library Associations, the American Book Center was estab- 
lished in April 1945, following a conference in Washington on Febru- 
ary 28, 1945 sponsored jointly by the Department of State and the 
Library of Congress. Operations of the ABC during its first months 
were financed by the Rockefeller Foundation/^® Its purpose has been 
to coordinate all efforts for aiding foreign libraries and to build up a 
stockpile of printed materials for distribution. Drives for collection 
of books and periodicals are still under way, but a large amount has 
already been shipped abroad. Some items have been sent to specific 
institutions, but the bulk of the collections will go to national organi- 
zations representing library interests, each of which will be responsi- 
ble for distribution within its country.’^’^® 
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It is obvious that the ultimate success of the restocking efforts of 
both ABC and lABC will depend in a large measure on the effec- 
tiveness of the national distribution centres and, as White and 
Welsford have said, on their "statesmanship:”'®® Thompson has ob- 
served that an organization such as the Notgemeinschaft, which was 
considered in the memorandum on cooperative acquisition, could 
serve as a foundation stone for the reorganization of library coopera- 
tion in continental Europe. The building up of national libraries in 
countries which do not have such strong institutions as Germany, 
France, and Denmark seems desirable, as well as the development of 
good microreproduction services.''®^ 

The State Department has also considered recommendations that 
surviving collections and stocks of books be regrouped in netv librar- 
ies designed to meet new needs of education and public circulation, 
and that national agencies organize cooperative services internation- 
ally to facilitate access to their joint resources through loan and 
exchange.’'®^ 

The UNESCO Preparatory Commission, likewise, has called for 
direction of action on rehabilitation to bring it into conformity with 
UNESCO's view of the long-term objectives in development of 
library services.’'®® There have been statements that rehabilitation 
should not mean mere restoration to the prewar status, that the test 
for each library receiving aid should be its place in the present and 
future library system, and that national central libraries should be 
favored rather than those out of the main stream of library services.’'®* 

It is not clear, however, just how much has been done to carry out 
recommendations of this sort or how much can be done. It has been 
reported from France that the Direction des Bibliotheques (under 
the French Ministry of Education) has surveyed the book and 
periodical needs of French libraries.’'®® In Germany, at the Stuttgart 
meeting of library directors, it was voted that a procurement office be 
established.’'®® Presumably in areas such as Scandinavia, which had 
well-organized library systems before the war, allocation will be han- 
dled effectively, but prompt action may be needed in other countries 
if advantage is to be taken of the opportunity that rehabilitation 
presents for improving library coordination nationally and inter- 
nationally. 

If further development of interlibrary loan, as emphasized by the 
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Library Association^^^ and by the American National Commission on 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Cooperation, is one of the 
major long-term objectives to be furthered by rehabilitation, it is 
not by any means the only one. In connection with cooperative ac- 
quisition, it has been seen that a program of specialization and co- 
operation may be one means of avoiding the cultural looting of which 
Besterman'^^® and White’^®® have written. 

Bibliography is another major question to be considered. The 
American National Commission has recommended that UNESCO 
sponsor an investigation of research organizations to determine their 
present status.’®^ It may be recalled that a memorandum prepared for 
the ALA in 1943 called attention to the need for a study of projects 
of international value, such as great library catalogues, bibliogra- 
phies, indexes, and other major reference works, which may need to 
be salvaged or aided after the end of the war. It was pointed out that 
American support had made a number of such undertakings pos- 
sible.'^®^ It has also been observed, in Memorandum II, that the dis- 
continuance of German bibliographical enterprises is one of the fac- 
tors that make large-scale bibliographical planning and reconstruc- 
tion an urgent question at present. 

Photographic reproduction and republication are necessary for the 
stocking of American as well as foreign libraries. The Library Asso- 
ciation is reported to have a Committee on Book Supply, and a 
memorandum issued by the LA suggests the organization of a British 
Publications Foundation to insure that essential materials are made 
available.'^®® An American committee has recently been investigating 
the possibilities of reproducing out-of-print Russian journals.'^®'^ 

It is evidently very desirable that republication be coordinated, 
and that British, American, and other programs avoid duplication. 
It is equally essential that a careful preliminary survey of world-wide 
library needs and of existing stocks of wartime publications be made. 
The FID is concerned with this question, but it may not be the 
best available organization for coordinating a program of this sort. 

Seizure of copyright on all German wartime publications, as had 
been recommended by the ALA, was announced by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian on March 22, 1946.'^®® In connection with reproduc- 
tions already made as well as with the future program, it may be 
desirable to have special provisions included in the peace treaties. 
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The Versailles Treaty (Article 306) provided, with regard to copy- 
right, that “all acts done by virtue of the special measures taken dur- 
ing the war ... in regard to the rights of German nationals in . . . 
literary or artistic property shall remain in force ...” and that “no 
claim shall be made or action brought by Germany or German 
nationals in respect of the use . . . of any rights in . . . literary or 
artistic property!’ It was further provided that “each of the Allied 
and Associated powers reserves to itself the right to impose such 
limitations, conditions or restrictions on rights of . . . literary or 
artistic property . . . acquired before or during the war, or which 
may be subsequently acquired ... by German nationals ... as may 
be considered necessary for national defence, or in the public interest, 
or for assuring the fair treatment by Germany of the rights of . . . 
literary and artistic property held in German territory by its na- 
tionals. ... In the event of the application of the provisions ... by 
any Allied or Associated Power, there shall be paid reasonable indem- 
nities or royalties. . . !’ Finally, provisions were included to nullify 
any transfer of rights made with the purpose of defeating the object 
of the foregoing provisions. 

It has been suggested that the United Nations appoint a commis- 
sioner of literary and artistic property who, when he found that any 
enemy-owned publication was needed by scholars and libraries, would 
be empowered to license reproduction, provided that the otvner of 
the copyright were notified, that royalties at a reasonable rate were 
collected, and that the licensee submitted satisfactory assurances that 
copies would be sold at a reasonable price and would be made 
freely available to all persons and institutions in the United Nations 
who wished to purchase them.’'” 

The fact that rehabilitation may involve special needs in the 
matter of personnel exchanges is suggested by the comments of Skard 
which were quoted in the preceding memorandum. The need for 
prompt revival of international organizations and planning of inter- 
national conferences has also been mentioned. 

Exchange of publications, it has been seen, made a vital contribu- 
tion to German library rehabilitation after the first world war, and 
suggestions that the American Book Center continue operations as 
a publications exchange clearinghouse have been noted, as well as 
proposals before UNESCO for setting up an international clearing- 
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house. Restoration of commercial channels has, of course, been a 
major objective of USIBA. 

Central depository libraries in Europe for less important serials 
have been proposed as one means of making resources go further.'^®® 

There have also been hopes that rehabilitation could be linked 
to a movement for organizing popular library service on a scale 
previously unknown in many European countries. A plan was pre- 
sented in 1944 for a circulating library service in the liberated coun- 
tries.^^^ Milam has urged that UNESCO do everything it can to assist 
countries which, like Czechoslovakia after the war of 1914-18, try to 
establish systems of popular libraries.®^^ It has been suggested that 
UNESCO circulate detailed descriptions of methods of servicing, 
financing, and staffing national public library services, and that dele- 
gates be invited from countries without such services to observe suc- 
cessful public library systems.®®^ 

One special project that should help to make up for some of the 
gaps left by wartime interruption of communications is the prepara- 
tion of a volume on library developments during the past five years.®^^ 

What are the most urgent needs for rehabilitation at present? Is 
adequate information on damage being collected? 

Are activities of ABC and lABC sufficiently coordinated? Can any- 
thing be done now to improve the organization of allocation and of 
library cooperation within the devastated countries? What is to be 
done in the case of areas where the situation is still seriously unsettled? 

What can be done, through rehabilitation, to encourage the build- 
ing up of good national and popular library systems? 

Should a survey of interrupted bibliographical enterprises be 
made? By whom? Who is to make the survey of republication needs 
and to coordinate programs in this field? 

Summary of Proceedings 

The greatest need in connection with rehabilitation, Mr. Milczew- 
ski thought, is for more information on conditions in devastated areas. 
Mr. Carnovsky reported that the Library Quarterly is planning a 
special issue devoted to the library situation in Europe, which may 
throw some light on the matter. He feared it would not appear be- 
fore April 1947. 
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Mr. Peiss believed that a great opportunity exists for urging the 
devastated countries, which face a more acute* aspect of the resources 
problem than the United States does, to tackle it on a coordinated 
basis comparable to the one now being approached in this country. 
If a cooperative acquisitions program seems necessary here, it is even 
more imperative in countries with much smaller resources. 

Mr. Brown suggested that the conference recommend that the 
question of a cooperative acquisitions program be considered by all 
libraries receiving aid from this country. In China, for example, there 
are efforts to get a specialization agreement in curricula as well as 
in library activities, but opposition is being encountered. 

The UNESCO secretariat, Mr. Shaw added, has seemed inclined 
to put books where they would do the most good, regardless of 
whether or not the library receiving them had been de\'astated. Mr. 
Evans agreed; he urged that, regardless of rehabilitation, an attempt 
be made to meet the library needs of nations, with preferential treat- 
ment for those that suffered heavily in the war. There should be no 
effort merely to put things back where they were. Perhaps an assess- 
ment of damage is not needed so much as has been supposed; it may 
be more important to know which institutions should be strength- 
ened. 

Mr. Brown moved that, in view of the great destruction of library 
materials and the increasing flow of publications, all countries be 
urged to study cooperative plans for acquisition and for the develop- 
ment of subject fields within their libraries. Mr. Bernardo thought 
that this recommendation would be useful in the Philippines. 

Mr. Shajffer reported that, in rehabilitation programs, it had 
seemed desirable to work through agencies in each country tvhich 
represented all libraries and could best decide w^here materials ought 
to go. It had not been too difficult to locate such agencies or stimulate 
their establishment, but conditions were unsettled in the most dev- 
astated countries, and as a result, agencies w^ere often superseded or 
duplicated. A supernational organization such as UNESCO may be 
able to help toward remedying this situation by inducing each country 
to concentrate its efforts in a single agency. 

He also pointed out that rehabilitation has two aspects. It was 
first approached as an emergency, involving a need to get publications 
abroad, particularly on subjects vitally concerned ^vith reconstruction, 
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and there had then been good reason to doubt that material should 
be held until satisfactory agencies were established to receive it; 
much had been sent abroad at once in the hope that it would be used. 
But the need for speed is less vital in the phase of rehabilitation which 
is now being entered. 

Mr. Van Male pointed out that there are libraries in this country, 
particularly in the South and West, which need material and which 
might be brought into the picture when gifts are distributed from a 
national centre. Mr. McDiarmid was interested in plans for exchange 
pairing of institutions whereby each small college library could ex- 
change with an individual foreign library. 

Mr. Evans reported on a recent meeting of directors of the Ameri- 
can Book Center at which it had been generally agreed that there 
ought to be an exploration of the possibility of continuing ABC as a 
coordinating agency for exchange among American libraries, largely 
by means of lists, such as those used by the Medical Library Associa- 
tion, but with some resources in a central pool. It was also contem- 
plated that ABC would coordinate nongovernmental exchanges with 
foreign countries. This might provide for the disposition of accumula- 
tions of materials not needed in the United States. It had occurred to 
him that the Library of Congress could use ABC as an outlet for 
some of the leavings from its foreign document acquisitions. If the 
Farmington plan develops, ABC might become the agency for its ad- 
ministration. The directors had not been ready to make any final 
recommendations, but Mr. Evans was sure that they would be favor- 
ably disposed toward reorganization of ABC to serve such purposes. 

Mr. Clapp reported that he had attended a meeting of the Com- 
mission for International Educational Reconstruction, which is spon- 
sored by the American Council on Education and supported by 
Carnegie Corporation funds. Its aim is to bring together all groups 
interested in educational rehabilitation. Nineteen organizations had 
been represented at the meeting on books and periodicals. As chair- 
man of the committee in that field, Mr. Clapp had asked if the 
United States still bears a responsibility for rehabilitating devastated 
areas with books. The answer of the committee had been unanimously 
in the affirmative. It is obvious that the agencies represented will 
continue to send books to the countries or libraries in which they are 
interested. 
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Consequently, Mr. Clapp recommended that librarians continue 
to support operations for sending books as gifts to devastated areas, 
but that the desirability of doing this in the interests of strengthening 
library organization be emphasized. Mr. Evans suggested that this 
is what ABC has been doing. Mr. Shaffer agreed that the material will 
go abroad in any case; the only question is whether or not librarians 
will try to channel the flow into the best foreign institutions. At one 
time Mr. Shaffer had listed one hundred and fifty organizations in- 
terested in sending books abroad. In the case of agencies that seemed 
to have desirable objectives, ABC had acted as a shipping agent. 

Mr. Clapp believed that the organizations represented on the Com- 
mission for International Educational Reconstruction would prob- 
ably call upon ABC to continue as a collection and shipping agency. 
Mr. Shaffer suggested that Mr. Brown’s motion include a provision 
that it be brought to the attention of the American delegation to 
UNESCO, and Mr. Brown agreed. 

At the request of Mr. Heindel, Mr. Young spoke of a recent project 
of the Social Science Research Council. There had been many re- 
quests from social scientists in Europe for books published since 1939, 
and promptness in meeting the need had been important. The Coun- 
cil had been asked to send approximately forty sets of the outstanding 
publications of the war years in its fields. The books were selected 
by specialists in each subject. Men familiar tvith Europe had been 
solicited for advice on where the books tvould be most accessible to 
the greatest number of social scientists. USIBA handled the buying 
and shipping, and most of the sets have now been sent. 

Two hundred and fifty titles had first been sent, and the recipient 
had then been supplied with a list of additional books and invited 
to select from one hundred to one hundred and fifty that interested 
him. The object was to enable libraries to build up their resources in 
directions of particular interest; also, the Council had wished to avoid 
giving the impression that it was telling people what to read. The 
second list, consequently, had been quite inclusive. The plan seemed 
to have worked well, and Mr. Young wondered if individual ventures 
of this sort were not needed in some cases, partially for the sake of 
promptness, and in order to aim at specific European publics. Per- 
haps a central agency could have done it better, but the Council had 
felt that it must go ahead. 
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Mr. Evans thought the project thoroughly admirable, and was sure 
that ABC wishes other groups would do likewise. In response to a 
question, Mr. Young added that the program had been limited to 
countries occupied by Germany. University or research libraries had 
been selected to receive the books in most cases, and a proper selec- 
tion o£ such institutions could not have been made on the basis of 
1939 lists. Mr. Young also reported that copies of the book lists were 
available for distribution on request. Eighty books that should have 
been sent proved to be out of print, and it was suggested that ABC, 
if supplied with a list of these, might locate copies of some of them 
and send them to those institutions where the Council would have 
wished to place them. 

Mr. Shaffer pointed out that there are several classes of material 
involved in rehabilitation. ABC has supplied publications needed in 
bulk, but particular materials are needed by individuals and institu- 
tions, and this is matched by library needs in this country for specific 
foreign materials. To some extent, the book trade and other normal 
channels will supply these wants, but many of them will not be sup- 
plied, particularly as long as there is no machinery for handling 
library duplicates or stocks of institutional publications. Finally, 
there is a strong inclination in many areas abroad toward reciproca- 
tion. The Belgians, Norwegians, or Poles would welcome opportuni- 
ties to collect materials wanted in this country. 

Mr. Evans added that, if ABC could continue, it might take advan- 
tage of this backflow of publications. 

Mr. Brown’s motion (page 151) was unanimously carried. 
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Preliminary Memorandum 

It may be worth while, in conclusion, to recapitulate the major 
agencies involved in the forms of international cultural relations 
that have been considered. It may also be proper to suggest the 
desirability of thinking about the relative importance and urgency 
of the needs and possibilities that have been observed. 

There is a natural tendency to hope that a new agency such as 
UNESCO will prove capable of doing everything that ought to be 
done. UNESCO will doubtless make some studies and many recom- 
mendations, but perhaps it will finance and operate few projects in the 
fields considered here. If so, what should come first? International 
subject bibliography has been suggested. Is interlibrary loan, ex- 
change, or attack on the barriers to communication more important 
or more suitable than bibliography? 

IFLA and FID are the chief nonofficial international organiza- 
tions in question. How should the field be divided bettreen them?®“ 
How much can either do without hitherto unprecedented financial 
resources? 

Among the nonlibrarians involved are publishers, who should be 
expected to make particular efforts in the field of copyright and com- 
mercial exchanges. What can be done to help them? 

The Department of State®*^ and the Library of Congress are the 
two major agencies of the American government that have been con- 
sidered. Loan and personnel internship have been suggested as activi- 
ties that might be pushed by American libraries abroad. Procure- 
ment in connection with cooperative specialization is another promis- 
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ing field for action. Are there others? Recalling the difference of opin- 
ion reported concerning United States libraries abroad, how much 
of its program should the Department operate directly, and how much 
should be handled through unofficial agencies? 

The Library of Congress is already operating in almost every field 
mentioned, including selective and national bibliography, loan, 
microphotography, specialization, and exchanges. Additional projects 
have been suggested. What are the greatest contributions it can make 
if choice among desirable activities proves necessary? 

The ALA, ACRL, ARL, and other national library organizations 
are instruments for collective action by librarians. For the public 
libraries, tv^hich form a great part of ALA's membership, selective 
bibliography and exhibits may be the most appropriate fields. 

The ALA has had more than $1,787,000, chiefly from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the government, to spend on international 
activities during the period 1942-1948.®°*^ It has no regular funds for 
such purposes. What is to be the future of its Washington office? 

Must not specialization be agreed upon by libraries through ARL 
and ACRL before government agencies can do much more to en- 
courage it? 

Microphotographic experimentation and microprint projects, as 
well as the study and promotion of exchanges, call for action by 
libraries. Foreign students are a special responsibility of the library 
schools. 

What else should library organizations do in the fields of bib- 
liography, translations, personnel, surveys, and studies? 

Summary of Proceedings 

Mr. Boyd pointed out that the conference had recommended and 
exhorted, calling upon one established institution or another to do 
what ought to be done. A conference of this sort has no continuity, 
and a great many organizations must cooperate if its recommendations 
are to be carried out. 

Many scholars are completely unaware of the problems that have 
been under discussion, yet everything within their fields of specializa- 
tion affects and is affected by the decisions that are reached on broad 
problems of this kind. Libraries and library associations have taken 
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the lead in studying these questions. Princeton, celebrating its bicen- 
tennial year by investigating the obligations o£ higher learning to 
society, has taken no account of such matters and apparently has 
failed to recognize that they are problems. Yet learned societies, uni- 
versities, and foundations are aniong the constituencies that ought to 
be involved. Others include library associations, individual libraries, 
and businesses, particularly publishing. 

Among the objectives considered was an inventory of national 
resources, which is fundamental to almost all the questions under dis- 
cussion. Bibliography, technological problems, reconstruction, and 
exchanges are others. 

What is there, Mr. Boyd asked, to bring together these constitu- 
encies and these objectives? At the top is UNESCO, but it would be 
foolish to expect an international body to do what has not been ac- 
complished locally through all the existing agencies. Instead of a 
group of library associations or occasional conferences without con- 
tinuity and in place of resolutions, is not a national cultural, educa- 
tional, and scientific authority needed to do within the national 
area tv'hat it is hoped that UNESCO ultimately will do for the world? 

If so, Mr. Boyd added, the first question, presumably, is tvho is 
going to pay for it. The conference has dealt with world-wide prob- 
lems but has thought in terms of small change. A hundred million 
dollars, contributed by both the government and the constituencies 
mentioned and spent on a national cultural, educational, and scien- 
tific authority, would save a hundred million dollars in duplication of 
effort and waste and would accomplish much more than is being 
achieved by piecemeal efforts. If the proper framework and plan 
could be worked out for an authority to act and bring together in one 
effort all the available resources, Mr. Boyd thought it should be pos- 
sible to get the money. 

Mr. Evans reported that, when the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO was discussing its name in September, he had moved that it 
be called the U.S. National Commission for Education, Science, and 
Culture, but others had objected that this would give the impression 
that an institution of the sort just proposed was being created, whereas 
the Commission was to be an agency to tie this country into 
UNESCO’s work. This did not, necessarily, mean that there would be 
general opposition to setting up another commission to do the job 
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Mr, Boyd had in mind. Coordination unquestionably is desirable. 

Mr. Boyd said he had not conceived the organization as a coordi- 
nating body, but rather as an acting, operating agency. It should bring 
together representatives of all the groups named, and more, but it 
should be able to act rather than merely to recommend. 

Mr. Downs asked Mr. Evans if he thought it possible that the 
U.S. National Commission would eventually develop into such an 
organization. Mr. Evans replied that its primary purpose is to dis- 
cover what is thought in this country concerning the things UNESCO 
ought to do at the international level, and to coordinate these ideas 
into a specific program to be recommended to the State Department 
in terms of instructions to be given to American delegates to the 
annual conferences. The Commission is also to bring the UNESCO 
program home after the conferences and sell it to the American 
people. No one knows whether it will go further, but Mr. Evans 
doubted that it will carry much of the burden with which Mr. Boyd 
was concerned. 

He suggested that the word '‘educational” be removed from the 
title of the organization proposed by Mr. Boyd. Education in this 
country means the public schools, which have very little interest in 
the things this conference wants to do. Mr. Boyd thought it might 
be called the National Library Authority. Mr. Peiss called attention 
to the desirability of bringing into it those industries that are inter- 
ested in research. Mr. Williams wondered if Mr. Shaw would not 
agree that the term "documentation” takes in nearly everything 
wanted here and leaves out the public schools. Mr. Shaw assented, 
and Mr. David thought that "National Documentation Authority” 
would be good, but the word has no currency in this country. Mr. 
Shaw added that no one has been able to find an English term that 
does express the concept equally well. Mr. David liked "National 
Library Authority” but thought it suggested limitations that ought 
not to be there. 

In response to questions, Mr. Boyd suggested that the idea be dis- 
cussed by the ARL and by the Library of Congress Planning Com- 
mittee. Mr. Evans thought it would be proper to ask the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission to consider the desirability of recommending to 
the federal government the establishment of such an authority. The 
Commission, he pointed out, is set up to advise the government in 
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general, not merely the State Department. Mr. Boyd explained that 
he visualized the authority as established by the government but sup- 
ported, in part, by private agencies. 

Mr. Boyd hoped that the Library of Congress Planning Commit- 
tee would study the matter and, if it saw fit, recommend action to 
the National Commission. Mr. Evans preferred that any such recom- 
mendation come also from the ARL. It was then moved by Mr. Boyd 
and seconded by Mr. David that the ARL be asked to study the 
proposal with a view to submitting it to the U.S. National Commis- 
sion and the Library of Congress Planning Committee. The motion 
was unanimously passed. 

Mr. Shaw brought up the question of relations with the FID. He 
believed that the interests of FID cut across so many kinds of library 
activity in this country that ALA alone cannot serve as the American 
chapter of the organization. He thought it would be desirable to 
reconstitute the ADI under the ALA, ARL, American Council of 
Learned Societies, and Social Science Research Council, and make it 
the American chapter of FID. Mr. Carnovsky seconded his motion. 

Mr. Williams wondered if Mr. Boyd’s proposal might not lead 
to a National Council for Documentation or National Documenta- 
tion Authority that ought to be the American chapter of FID, but 
Mr. Shaw thought the Boyd proposal much broader, since it involved 
a clearinghouse for action but did not contemplate the reseaixh serv- 
ices, interest in archives and in classification schemes, etc., which FID 
included. Mr. Boyd agreed. 

Mr. David asked if, in revitalizing the ADI, there should be some 
extension of representation. Mr. Shaw replied that representation 
might be reduced in number yet extended in terms of intellectual 
fields; as it is, a great many government agencies and numerous socie- 
ties are members, but the National Research Council might represent 
scientific agencies of the government as well as other science interests. 
Mr. Shaw’s motion was unanimously approved. 
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formation Bureaux, 19, 106 
Association of University Teachers, 36 
Associations, library (in general), xv-xvi, 
14, 19, 22, 38, 91, 130, 156-157 
Australia, 15, 74, 139 
Austria, 35-36, 40, 75, loi, 110, 132 
Author bibliography. See Catalogues; Cata- 
loguing; Lists; National bibliography; 
Selective bibliography; Union catalogues; 
Union lists 

Author entries, 10, 14 
Authors: abstracts by, 19, 28; copyright 
and, 116-117; royalties of, lOi, 103, 121, 

149 

Auxiliary publication, 48-49 
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Balkan nations, loi 

Barriers: fiscal, 103-104, 122-123, 132; study 
of, xix, 121-123; tariff, xix, 40, 103, 110- 
111, 121-123; to loan, 39-41; to person- 
nel exchange, 139-140; See also Copy- 
right; Postage 

Belgian exchange service, 73, 76, 84, 87 
Belgium, 7, 74, 112, 117, 121, 125 
Beme Convention, 113, 115-117 
Bibliographical centres, 19, 21-25, 43, 50, 
59 

Bibliographical Guide to American Li- 
brary Resources, xvii, 8-9 
Bibliographies: exchange of, 23; interrup- 
tion by war of, 148, 150; mechanical 
production of, 49; unpublished, 19; See 
also Lists 

Bibliography: author (See Catalogues; 
Cataloguing; Lists; National bibliogra- 
phy; Selective bibliography; Union cata- 
logues; Union lists); importance of, 3, 
155; institutes of, 24, 76, 86; microprint, 
20, 47-48; national {See National bibli- 
ography); of bibliography, 19, 23; of 
documents, xv-xvi, 7, 25; of library liter- 
ature in translation, 137; of translations, 
xix, 101-102, 106-107; retrospective, xv, 
6, 11, 26, 31; selective {See Selective 
bibliography); subject, xvi-xviii, 5, 7-10, 
16-33, 39» 47'49» 52» 61, 68-70, 148; uni- 
versal or world, 5, 24-25 
Bibliography of Agriculture, 23, 27, 30 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, 105, 127, 

129 

Biblioth^ue Nationale, 39, 83, 87, 111, 
114 

Biological Abstracts, 27-28, 31-33, 52 
Bloom bill, xviii, 96, 142-143 
Bolivia, 74 
Boni project, 46 

Book: prices, 103-104; production statistics, 
6-7, 12, 118-119; production surveys, 61- 
62, 67-68; selection {See Selective bibli- 
ography); trade, xix, 71, 96, 100-108, 
110-111, 121-123, 132, 137, 150, 154 
Book days and weeks, 125 
Book Foundation, Inc., 102 
Book Publishers Bureau, 102, 104, 117 
Booklist, 5 

Books for Europe and Books for Latin 
America projects, 90, 127 
Boone Library School, 138 
Borsenverein, 103, 106, 126 
Boxer indemnity, 136 
Boyd proposal, xx, 157-159 


Brazil, 74-75, 90, 139 
British Book News, 103 
British Council, 4, 87, 103, 106, 125, 129 
British libraries abroad, 129 
British manuscript project, 46, 52 
British Museum, 6, 9, 34, 52, 111, 145 
British Publications Foundation, 148 
British Publishers Association, 106 
Brown University, 48 

Brussels Conference: (1895), 5, 20; (1897), 

4; (1910), 138 

Brussels Convention, 74-77, 84, 86 
Buenos Aires Convention, 75, 136 
Bulgaria, 40, 100-101, 139 
Bureau M^t^orologique International, 23 
Bureau of American Bibliography, 129 
Bureaux. See Centres 
Bush machine, 26, 49-50 
Buying, cooperative, 55-66, 70, 106 

Calendar of expositions, 125 
California, University of, 15, 80, 82, 85 
Cambridge University Press, 127 
Cameras, 49, 51 

Card: bibliographies, 5, 23; encyclopedias, 
49 

Cards: exchange of, 8, 10, 90-91; issued by 
publishers, 10, 19, 46; microprint, 20, 47- 
48, 51; punched, 10, 26, 49; See also 
Catalogues 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, xiii, 
44* 55» 152 

Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 90, 126, 135 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 36 
Catalogue cards. See Cards 
Catalogue of Copyright Entries, xvi, 6-7 
Catalogues: copying of, 49; exhibit of, 126; 
interruption by war of, 148; printed, 6, 
9; publication of subject, xvii, 28, 31, 
69-70; union {See Union catalogues) 
Cataloguing: 10, 16-17, 28; centralized, 22, 
56, 61; cooperative, xiii, 10, 17; rales, 10, 

14 

Catalogus Scriptorum Ecclesiae, 7 
Censorship, 111 
Central libraries, 57, 150 
Centralized processing, 22, 56, 61 
Centres: abstract collection, 29, 32; bibli- 
ographical, 19, 21-25, 43, 50, 59; com- 
mercial order, 104; cultural, 4, 127, 129; 
deposit (regional), 57, 112; distribution 
(for rehabilitation materials), 145-147, 
151-152; document exchange, 73-82, 90, 
152; duplicate, 83-84, 88-90, 92-96, 152, 
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154; exchange, xviii, 39, 70, 73*80, 84-99, 
no, 152-154; information, 35, 38-39, 86, 
90, 129; loan, 37-42, 50, 86, 113; purchas- 
ing, 55*66, 70, 106; reproduction negative 
and request, xvii, 43-45, 53; serials, 21, 
150; specialization program, 59, 61; thesis 
distribution, 86; translation information, 
102, 104 

Chemical Abstracts, 27, 32 
Chicago, University of, 60, 128 
Children’s Book Week, 125 
Children’s books, 91, 102, 124 
Children’s Library Association, 102 
Chile, 74, 127 

China, 57, 59, 74, 89. 121, 128, 151 
Chinese: library schools, 138; library sur- 
vey, 139; publications (acquisition of and 
specialization in), 56-57, 63, 70, 87, 91; 
students, 135-136; translations, 102 
Cinema. See Motion pictures 
Classed catalogues, xvii, 7-9, 16, 28, 31, 61, 
68-70 

Classification: Farmington plan, 61, 66-67; 
indexing and abstracting, 20, 26; library, 
17; standardization of, 20-22 
Clearinghouses. See Centres 
Collecting practices, fair, 60-61 
College libraries, 38, 55-56, 82, 87, 130, 152 
Colombia, 74 
Colonial editions, 104 
Columbia University, 99, 126, 135 
Comitd International des Biblioth^ques, 10, 
36, 38. 75. *35. >39 

Commercial exchanges, xix, 71, 96, 100- 
108, 110-111, 121-123, 132, 137, 150, 154 
Commercium Literarium, 83 
Commission for International Educational 
Reconstruction, 142, 152-153 
Commissions: national exchange, 73; na- 
tional library, 145-147, 151 
Committee for the Study of Copyright, 116 
Committee of Experts in Biology, 23 
Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, 
xvii, 44-46, 50, 53, 115 
Compagnie Frangaise Thomson-Houston, 

51 

Compulsory licensing, 116-118, 149 
Concilium Bibliographicum, 23 
Conference Internationale pour les 
Echanges . . ., 74 

Conference of Allied Ministers of Edu- 
cation, 144-145 

Conference of German Library Directors, 

87. 147 

Conference on Bibliography and the Con- 


centration of Research Materials in the 
Field of Latin American Studies, 60 
Conference on Foreign Student Problems 
and Policies, 137 

Conferences: library (in general), 130, 134. 

,i35> i39> HU scientific, 32 
Congres International des Bibliothdcaires 
et des Amis du Livre, 24, 36, 75, 86, 118, 

135 

Congies Mondial . . . See World Congress . . . 
Congreso de Bibliotecarios, 110, 135 
Congreso Internacional de Archiveros, 
Bibliotecarios y Conservadores de Museos 
del Caribe, 109 
Congresses. See Conferences 
Consular invoices, xix, 123 
Conventions. See Conferences; Treaties 
Cooperative: acquisition, 55-66, 70, 106 
(See also Specialization); cataloguing, 
xiii, 10, 17 

Copying, See Microfilm; Photographic 
Reproduction 

Copyright: xix, 108, 111, 113-123; and 
rehabilitation, 120-121, 148-149; and 

reproduction, xix, 46, 114-115, 120, 123; 
deposit, 5-7, 15, 83-84, 111-113, ^^9" 

120 

Costa Rica, 74 

Costs: of abstracting, 27, 30, 31; of books 
and serials, 103-105; of comprehensive 
acquisitions, 62; of exchange, 89, 98-99; 
of international conferences, 135; of 
loan, 40; of reproduction, xvii, 44-46, 
49 ’ 50 » 52-53 

Council of National Library Associations, 
61, 119, 146 

Councils: national, 86; research, 22 
Credit regulations, 103 
Critical bibliography. See Selective biblio- 
graphy 
Cuba, 75 

Cultural: centres, 4, 127, 129; institutes, 
9, 38-39, 129; looting, 61, 145-146, 148; 
relations bill, xviii, 96, 142-143 
Cultural Institutions Round Table, 9, 25, 
102, 117, 128 

Cumulative Book Index, xvi, 6-7, 11, 14 
Currency restrictions, 103-104, 122-123, 132 
Customs, See Tariff 

Czechoslovakia, 40, 74-75, 100, 117, 150 
Danzig, 74 

Decimal classification, 20-22 
Delegates at conferences, 135 
Demonstrations, 125-126, 128, 150 
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Denmark, 112, 115, 135 
Deposit, copyright or legal, 5-7, 15, 83-84, 
111-113, 115, 119-120 
Desiderata lists, xvi, 86, 88-89, 92> 94 
Deutsche Biicherei, 6, 112 
Deutsche Gemeinschaft zur Erhaltung upd 
Forderung der Forschung, 87 
Dewey classification, 20-22 
Diazo, 50 

Diplomatic transmission of loans, 37 
Directories, library, 118 
Dissertations, 48, 85-86 
Documentation: meaning of term, 158; 
services, 22, 39 

Documents: allocation and distribution, 
xvii-xviii, 75-82; bibliography, xv-xvi, 7, 
25; exchange, 73-82, 90, 152; for rehabili- 
tation, 145; Indian, 15; postage on, 80; 
specialization in, xvii-xviii, 67, 76-78; 
state and local, xvi, 76-77, 80-82; tariff 
on, 110; translation of, 102 
Documents Expediter, 79-80, 94 
Dominican Republic, 74 
Droit de suite, 117 
Duke University, 59, 76 
Duplicates exchange, 83-84, 88-90, 92-96, 
152, 154 

Duplication: in abstracting, 18, 20-21, 24, 
28, 30-33; in publishing projects, 58, 148; 
in purchases (See Specialization); See 
also Photographic reproduction 
Duties. See Tariff 

Edifices of civilization, 124 
“Educational," 158 
Edwards Brothers, 51, 53 
Egypt, 75 

Embassies, 80, 102, 105, 127, 129 
Encyclopedias, 49 
Enemy countries, former, xix 
Engineering Index, 23 
Exchange: centres, xviii, 39, 70, 73-80, 
84-99, 152-154; commercial, xix, 71, 

96, 100-108, 110-111, 121-123, 132, 137, 
150, 154; commissions, 73; lists (See 
Lists); of abstracts, 31, 33; of academic 
publications, xviii, 71, 83-99, 105, 154; 
of bibliography proof-sheets, 23; of cata- 
logue cards, 8, 10, 90-91; of copyright 
deposit, 83-84, 112; of documents, 73- 
82, 90, 152; of duplicates, 83-84, 88-90, 
92-96, 152, 154; of exhibits, 125; of film 
orders, 44; of fragments, 83, 89; of li- 
brarians, xviii-xix, 134-143, 149; of lists 
of works recommended for translation. 


101; of microfilm, 9, 91, 98; of museum 
materials, 73; of national bibliographies, 
6, 75; of positions, 139-140; of sterotype 
plates, 9; of students, 136-137; of theses, 
85-86; pairing of libraries for, 87, 152; 
postage on, 91, 98-99, 109-110; post-war, 
63, 147, 149; principles of, 72; rates of, 
103-104, 122-123, 132; statistics of, 75; 
study of, xviii, 87, 91, 96; transmission, 
xviii, 70, 73-76. 84-85, 91-93, 98-99; 
treaties, 73-79, 84, 86, 92 
Exhibits, xix, 124-132 
Exports, 96, 103-106; See also Imports 
Expositions, 125 

Facsimile, reduced. See Photographic re- 
production 
Fair use, 114, 120 

Farmington plan, xvii-xviii, 11, 32, 58- 
70, 77, 82, 92, 106, 113, 132, 152, 156 
Federal Government libraries, 63, 67 
Federation Internationale de Documenta- 
tion: XX, 5, 10, 13-14, 19-20, 23-24, 35, 37, 
39-40, 43, 45, 49, 53, 109, 118, 124, 134- 
135, 141, 144, 148, 155, 159; conferences: 
(1895), 5, 20: (1897), 4; (1900), 5; (1910), 
138; (1938), 51 

Fellowships, 135-138, 140-142, 146 
Film strips, 51 

Fiscal barriers, 103-104, 122-123, 132 
Foire Internationale du Livre, 125 
Folkeboksamlingenes Ekspedsjon, 56 
Foreign: service, xix, 140-142; students, 
135-138, 140-142, 146 

Foundations (in general), 31, 46, 49, 136, 

157 

Fragments, exchange of, 83, 89 
France, 5, 35-36, 58, 111, 115, 117, 125, 
147; See also French 
Franking. See Postage 
Free trade. See Tariff 

Freedom of information, xix, 41, 121-123 
French exchanges, 73, 83-84, 86-87, OL 97 
French Information Service, 68 
Fulbright bill, 138 

Gentlemen's agreement, xix, 114-115, 120, 
123 

German: bibliographical services, 25, 27-28, 
30, 148; exchanges, 84, 86-87, 89, 93; 
publishers, 6, 103, 106, 112, 126; serials, 
14, 54, 105; union catalogue, 7, 36, 39, 58 
Germany: xix, 6, 14, 36, 41, 58, 65, 75, 97, 
101, 103, 114, 125, 143, 147-149; U.S. Mil- 
itary Government in, 124, 129, 133, 143 
Gesamtkatalog, 7, 36, 39, 58 
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Gifts, 72, 90, 92, 102, 152 
Governmental subsidies. See Subsidies 
Grants: for study and travel, 137-138; foun- 
dation, 8, 31, 46, 49» 90* 128-129, 136, 

138, 140, 146, 156-157 (See also Carne- 
gie) ; See also Subsidies 
Great Britain, 5-7, 11, 36, 39-40, 57, 59, 
82-84, 87, 89, 103-105, 111, 114-115, 125- 
126, 129, 135, 144-145; See also British 
Greece, 87, 101 

Harmon Foundation, 128 

Harvard University, xiii, 19, 35, 46, 60, 112 

Havana Conference, 4 

Hawkins scientific list, 4 

Hayden Memorial Library, 93 

House organs, xvi 

Hungarian: exchange service, 76, 86-87; 

publications survey, 67-68 
Hungary, 7, 36, 75, 94, 100-101, 110 
Hutchinson & Co., Ltd., 102 

Iceland, 103 

Immigration restrictions, 139-140 
Imports: copyright and, 116-117; encour- 
agement by publishers of, 96, 103-106; 
invoices for, xix, 123; tariff on, xix, 103, 
110-111. 121-123 
Index Bibliographicus, 19 
Index Translationum, 101, 106-107 
Indexing and abstracting, xvi-xvii, 17-33, 
48, 52, 70, 148 
India, 15, 71, 136 

Information: access to and freedom of, xix, 
41, 121-123; centres, 35, 38-39, 86, 90, 129 
Institut International de Bibliographic. 
See Fdd^ration Internationale de Docu- 
mentation 

Institut International de Collaboration 
Philosophique, 23, 43-44 
Institut International de Cooperation In- 
tellectuelle, 4, 19, 22-24, 3^-37» 4P, 43-44, 
47* 74-75» 92* 100-101, 109-110, 112-113, 
118, 135, 138 

Institut International de Documentation. 
See Federation Internationale de Docu- 
mentation 

Institut International de Statistique, 1 18 
Institute of International Education, 136- 

137 

Institutes: cultural, 9, 38-39, 129; of bibli- 
ography, 24, 76, 86 

Institute Cultural Argentino-Norte Ameri- 
cano, 127 

Institute Nacional do Livro, 90 


Instructors in librarianship, 138 
Inter-Allied Book Centre, 90, 144-145, 147, 
150 

In ter- American Bibliographical and Li- 
brary Association, 109, 141 
Inter-American Book Exchange, 4, 103, 128 
In ter- American Conference (1936), 109 
In ter- American Conference on Copyright, 

117, 119 

Interlibrary loans, xvii, 9, 34-46, 50, 52, 57- 
58, 60, 86, 89, 110, 113, 120, 130, 147 
International American Conference (1928), 
4 

International Bureau of Education, 124, 
142, 144 

International Catalogue of Scientific Lit- 
erature , 20, 22 

International clearinghouse of publications 
(proposed), 90, 94 

International Committee of Historical 
Sciences, 23 

International Committee of Intellectual 
Rights, 114 

International Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation, 3 

International Conferences on Documenta- 
tion, 4-5, 20, 51, 134, 138 
International conferences or congresses (in 
general), 32, 130, i34-i35> i39» Hi 
International Congress of Librarians and 
Bibliophiles, 24, 36, 75, 86, 118, 135 
International Congress of Publishers, 5, 20, 
101-102, 110, 112-114, 124 
International copyright, 113, 115-118, 121 
International Federation for Documenta- 
tion. See Fdddration Internationale de 
Documentation 

International Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations: 23-24, 37-38, 135, 141, 144, 155; 
Comite International des Bibliotheques, 
10, 36, 38, 75, 135, 139; Madrid Congress, 
36-37, 75, 101; Rome Congress, 5, 10, 19- 
20, 22-23, 37» ¥>> 75» 1^1 » 109-110, 

113, 118, 126, 139 

International Geographical Congress, 73 
International houses, 137-138 
International Institute of Agriculture, 20, 
39 

International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation, 4, 19, 22-24, 36-37> 40> 43-44» 
47> 74‘75» 92» 100-101, 109-110, 112-113, 

118, 135, 138 

International libraries, 23-26, 41, 113 
International Library Committee, 10, 36, 

38, 75. 135. 139 
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International Museum of the Book, 124 
International Publishers Congress, 5, 20, 
101-102, 110, 112-114, 124 
International Translation Office, 102 
International . . . See also World . . . 
Internship, 138-140, 142 
Inventory. See Surveys 
Invoices, consular, xix, 123 
Iran, 103 

Istituto Italiano del Libro, 125 
Italy, 11, 35-36, 75, 100-101, 110, 125 

Japan, xix, 63, 70-71, 117 
John Carter Brown Library, 132 
Joint Committee on Books for Devastated 
and Other Libraries, 146 
Joint Committee on Indexing and Ab- 
stracting, 22, 24 

Joint Committee on Materials for Re- 
search, xix, 53, 114-115, 120, 123 
Joint Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning, xvii, 44-46, 50, 53, 115 
Joint Foreign Trade Committee, 104 
Journal of Documentary Reproduction, 44 
Journals, official, 74 
Journ^es du livre, 125 
Junior colleges, 55-56 

Laboratories, microphotography, 49-51 
Language barriers, 13-14, 32-33, 137-141; 

See also Translation 
Latin America, 4, 6, 11, 15, 76, 141 
Latin American: commercial relations, 103- 
106; copyright, 116; documents, 73; ex- 
changes, 85, 87, 89-91, 96-97; exhibits, 
126-127; library schools, 138; materials 
(specialization in), 6, 57, 60; postal agree- 
ment, 80; students, 136-137; translations, 
6, 57, 60, 101-102; union catalogues, 8-9; 
visits, 103, 138-139 
Latvia, 74 

Law Library Association, 89 
League of Nations: 3, 6, 77, 105; Interna- 
tional Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, 4, 19, 22-24, 36-37» 40> 43-44» 47> 
74-75, 92, 100-101, 109-110, 112-113, 118, 
i35» 13 S 

Legal deposit, 5-7, 15, 83-84, 111-113, ^^5’ 
119-120 
Legations, 68 

Legislative action, summaries of, 75 
Lending libraries, international, 41 
Liberia, 74 

Librarians: exchange of, xviii-xix, 134-143, 
149; library for, 126 


Librarianship, schools of, 68, 134-142, 156 
Libraries: central, 57, 150; circulating (in 
liberated areas), 150; college, 38, 55-56, 
82, 87, 130, 152; Federal Government, 
63, 67; international, 23-26, 41, 113; na- 
tional, xiii, 4-5, 14, 21-22, 24-26, 38, 54, 
76, 86, 111, 113, 147; public, 55, 130-131, 
150, 156; state, 112; subject, 23-26, 113; 
theological, 60; traveling, 126; universal, 
24, 47, 112 

Libraries abroad, xix, 4, 38, 57, 84, 90, 105, 
127-130, 132, 138; documents foi, xviii, 
76-77, 80-81; loans by, 36, 41-42; person- 
nel in, 140-142; survey of, xx, 130, 132- 

133 

Library: associations (in general), xv-xvi, 
14, 19, 22, 38, 91, 130, 156-157; catalogues 
and cataloguing (See Catalogues; Cata- 
loguing); centres (World), 23, 25; classi- 
fication, 17; conferences (in general), 130, 
134-135, 139, 141; demonstrations, 125- 
126, 128, 150; developments (proposed 
book on), 150; directories, 118; facilities 
(access to), 145; for librarians, 126; litera- 
ture, 23, 102, 137; schools, 68, 134-142, 
156; services (coordination of), 147; sur- 
veys (See Surveys) ; terminology, 118, 138 
Library Association (British), 7, 59, loS, 
117, 129, 135, 145, 148 
Library Association of China, 56 
Library of Congress, xiii, xvi-xx, 4, 6-11, 
13-15, 22, 24, 30-31, 35, 38-39, 41, 45, 47- 
50, 54, 59-66, 68-71, 76-82, 84, 87-88, 91, 
96-97, 112-113, 119-120, 126, 131, 141, 143, 
146, 152, 155-156, 158-159 
Library Quarterly, 150 
Licensing, 116-118, 149 
Lima meeting (1938), ii6 
Lisbon Convention, 105 
Lists: microreproduction of, 89; of acces- 
sions (union), 39; of American docu- 
ments sent abroad, xviii, 80-82; of 
American Zone publications, 97; of 
“approved"* serials, 18; of desiderata, xvi, 
86, 88-89, 92, 94; of documentation serv- 
ices, 22, 39; of documents for exchange, 
73-77; of duplicates for exchange, 88- 
89, 152; of exchange centres, 92; of films, 
128; of indexing and abstracting serv- 
ices, xvi, 30; of institutions in Germany, 
93; of manuscript reproductions, 44; of 
microfilm, 44-45;' of organizations in sub- 
ject fields, 22; of organizations working 
with students, 137; of photographic re- 
production services, 44; of rehabilitation 
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materials, 153-154; of serials for ex- 
change, xvi, 75, 80, 84, 86-88, 92, 94-95* 
97; of serials holdings (wartime), xvi, 
54; of serials indexed, xvi, 30; of serials, 
national, 67; of serials, subject, 16; of 
serials, union, 9, 14-16, 39, 58, 60, 89; of 
theses, 86; of translations, xix, 101-102, 
106-107, 137; of translators, 101; of work 
in progress, 23; of works recommended 
for translation, 101-102, 106; See also 
Bibliographies; Bibliography 
Loan, xvii, 9, 34-46, 50, 52, 57-58, 60, 86, 
89, 110, 113, 120, 130, 147 
Local documents xvi, 76-77, 80-82 
London, American Library in, 129 
Loose-leaf encyclopedias, 49 
Looting, cultural, 61, 145-146, 148 

McCombs list, 4 
Madrid Congress, 36-37, 75, 101 
Maison de la Chimie, 23 
Managua, American Library in, 127, 129 
Manuscripts: common law protection of, 
115; copying of, 44, 46, 52; union cata- 
logue of, 7-8 
Massachusetts, 112 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 50 
Mechanical brains and sorting, 10, 19-20, 
26, 49 

Medical Library Association, 89, 152 
Mexico, 10, 75, 125-127, 135 
Mexico, University of, 105 
Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, 102, 104 
Michigan, University of, 85, 93 
Microbibliography and microcards, 20, 47- 
48, 51 

Microfilm: centres and lists, 44-45; ex- 
changes, 9, 91, 98; exhibits, 128; for 
bibliographical purposes, 25, 49, 89; lab- 
oratories, 49-51; orders, 44, 46; publica- 
tion, 51; readers, 46, 48, 50-52; world 
library on, 47; See also Photographic 
reproduction 
Microprint, 46-49 
Middle East Journal^ 70 
Monaco, 75 

Montevideo, American Library and Li- 
brary School in, 129, 138 
Monthly Checklist of State Publications, 
xvi 

Moral rights, 116-117 
Morgan Library, 126 
Morocco, 75 


Motion pictures: copyright revision and, 
116-117; deposit of, 113; listing of, xvi; 
on libraries, 128, 130 
Municipal documents, xvi 
Museum exchanges, 73 
Myseum of the Book, International, 124 
Music, 116, 119 

National Association of Book Publishers, 
xix, 106, 114-115, 120, 123 
National bibliography: xv-xvi, 5-7, 11-16, 
22; coordination of world subject bibli- 
ography with, 24-26; deposit for, 5-7, 111, 
113; exchange of, 6, 75; listing of trans- 
lations in, 101, 107 
National Book Recovery Council, 145 
National Central Library, 7, 36, 57, 87, 129 
National Commission on Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Cooperation: xvi, 
xix-xx, 107, 122, 148, 157-159; Cultural 
Institutions Round Table, 9, 25, 102, 
117, 128 

National commissions or councils of li- 
brarians, 86, 145-147, 151 
National Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Authority, xx, 157-159 
National libraries, xiii, 4-5, 14, 21-22, 24-26, 
38, 54, 76, 86, 111, 113, 147 
National Library Authority, xx, 158 
National Library Council, 57 
National Research Council: 4, 102, 136, 
159; Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning, xvii, 44-46, 50, 53, 115 
Netherlands, 53, 76, 84, 114, 125 
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